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is to con der the ay of An- 
aged of 8 learning, 
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the fra f Fe curigli 
dry and unintereſtit ting, ani 
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Com patible with the more « 


. 
of tr - 3 


a 

are attentively examined and © We 

the mind is gratified with a new hs: Bo 
ſure 3. and experiences the involuntary 
operation « of thoſe feelings, which had > 
ſo lively an influence on eee LL 
when he firſt beheld a picture of Ra 

PHABL, Bd 40 anche fon Antipuaris. 


Troven the prejudice e 
4 this ſtudy | ſeems to be 
appearing, from the liberal manner in 
which it is by many now conducted, 35 
the Author was willing to contribute ! 
his humble aſſiſtance. towards effecting Z 
i defirable, 1 When a vithed = 


- died him to-tnike public, AL He R 
engaged in an Inquiry into rhe origin a wy 
formation of the Gree Langaage, the | 
K EN which he has given ſoite 


view 


many reverits, che ſucceſs of which his. 
afforded ſufficient experience to — 
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mine on its merit, as as the impartial and 
: diſintereſted judgement ol others. 1 


he ſhall be convinced by any objtDions, 5 
which;may be brought againſt it, that | 


he has been miſtaken in l his deſign, he 7 


period to his reſearches, while 122 r 
| have little reaſon to regret 
time; or diſappointment of fuceels, But 9 

if his Syſtein ſhall be thought by other 

to be founded on Truth, he will der 
then an active ſpur to his diligence in 


this ſecond Edition to enlarge 
tional Obſervations,, which are g 


(* 


after the publication of the 


will have it in his power to put an ae : 


+ 


the n en wat 25 Inquiry | 


. tot 1d 


The aer 7 * ales of 7 


into two parts, and make the Second, 
and Third part of the Eſſay. In the 
Second he has expatiated more freely, | 
and minuely on ſome of the ſubjects 
| ; mentioned 


E 

mentioned in the Firſt, and has intro- 

duced other additional topics of Anti- 

quity, He has, particularly, enlarged 5 

the obſervations on Language; and has 
endeavoured to give as ex plicit an ac- 

count of the Inquiry, as coud be com- 
prehended in the Preſpectus of a Hpeci- 

men. In the Third part are contained 

ſome further obſervations on the extent 

and uſe of the Study of Antiquities, 

with the ſentiments of the Comte de 
CAYLUS s on the ſame _ by „„ 4 
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5TUDY or ANTIQUITIES. 


Claſſical ag Winch —, Paliicat 8 
Monumental — Illuſtrative of an- 
cient Manners — and conducive: to 
elegance in the Arts. 


The pleaſure ariſing Gn the contemplation 
of Antiquities in general — The ſtudy of 
Antiquities conducive to elegance in the 
Arts — in ſome of its branches tends im- 
| mediately, in all wana; to the illuſ- 
tration of ancient Manners. Tv, Us FE. 


25 ' ! 


£2: CLASSICAL: ANTIQUI ITIES: 
 PoLITICAL; Connection between the 
Arts and Manners of a People — between 
Language and Manners — . influence/ on 
- each other. 7 MonuMENTAL; A chi- 
e and C ins. 
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(BRITT SH ANTIQUITIES: . 
Por iTIcAL and NATIONAL 3 Juridical 


— — Poetical. Paovisciak and Monv- 5 


M ENTAL; Caſtles — Monaſteries - "FO 
Churches, &c. 
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Connection between the ſeveral Sigad in 


the Study of Antiquities — Advantages | 
_— from ſuch an union — Contlution 


- 


| ADDITIONAL oBSkE RVATIONS: : 


4 91 * 4 


1 On! local attachments — I. On My- 
. thology, its connection with the hiſtory 
of; d ancient nations, with Morals, Phyſics, 
Ke c. — III. On the « com aparatiye character 
| and progreſs of the Arts ; 3 — of Archi- 
Lecture and Mufic — IV. on che ſtyle of 
ancient and of modern Epitaphs —V, On 7 
the origin of Languages, eſpecially ele. be 
Greek; and on the utility gf a gramma- 
_ tical, .Etymological Analyſis. and cone 
. gation: of She: Arſe t rein 5 
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memory of thoſe Ages ; 
of thoſe events and - 4 
NEVER TO RETURN.” 
tary attachment to thi a | : 
ably ſnatehed from our 2 
moved beyond the - 5" 


withes; -which we 01 


X's ) 


This attachment to the paſt, often indeed” 
undiſcerning and invidious in its compariſons 5 
of the preſent, induces us to behold with a 
kind of religious awe the obſcureſt e 5 
of ANTIQUITY. 4 10 
' But theſe ſenſations of the Mind are os 7 
more powerful and poignant, when ariſing 
from the contemplation of places, once the 
ſcene of actions, that, perhaps, decided the 
fate of Empire, eſtabliſhed the laws of Go- 
vernment, or refcued an oppreſſed. people 
from ſlavery and ſuperſttion: Or were once | 
frequented by ſome of the few, who have 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves from the great body | 
of mankind, and commended. their names 15 

to the reverence and admiration of poſterity, 
by the invention of Arts, which contribute 
to the uſe and ornament of Life; or ſtand 
| foremoſt i in the Annals of Science. — 
And further, theſe impreſſions b ecome 
g doubly powerful, when confirmed by 1 the i. im- d 
mediate inſpection of any ſurviving: monu- 
ment of Antiquity, the proſpect of which 


excites pur PP in a manner perhaps 
5 leſs 


leſs . yet Gemaingly, not diſſimilar to 
that natural and irreſiſtible impulſe, dk 
we feel, to reſpect the hoary honours of Age. 
Or the various monuments of Antiquity ; 
| ſome are public, and ſome: domeſtic. T hey 5 
record the tranſactions and conventions' of 
States ; and preſerve memorials of private 
Life, and ſpecimens of domeſtic convenience. 
Some are immediately connected with the 
ſcene of Action, and exiſted, as preſent and 
perpetual monuments of the events, which 
they record. Some preſerve in ſculpture and 
other ſpecimens of ancient Art, the memory . 
of actions, the conſideration of which carries 
us back to the remoteſt Ages of Antiquity. 
. diligent examination therefore of the 
remaining monuments: of Antiquity: muſt be 
productive of great utility, i if 'taken/ in that 
view only, by which the progreſs of ART 
may be aſcertained, and a compariſon of the 
ſeveral periods and their different pr ductions, 
be formed, conducive even to the ordinary : 
purpoſes = as elegance of modetn Liſe; 
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ett olga bn Ie age! 1 
will appear 
perhaps more uſeful and intereſting, 
d, . ! is bad one 


ICANNDRT/ G00 the diſbullion--of Which we. 


Times, nd inſenfibly: 
thoughts and foelings to the r 
Poetical fim plicity of former Ages. 
itt i Gbit ene ih». 
I., Tun Study:of Antiquities eee 
eee eee and u- 
-NUMENP AL: RECOrdingly as 
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and. the manuments; of antient Art.. 
In every nation tho ſtato of the Arts and 
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7 
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mind, bear ſo lively an image 


the 'cha« 


inveſtigation. 
their revolutions, 


en buen g. 
progreſs; a ords the moſt 
of learning the genius, and manners of the 
various nations of the world. 

1. The firſt object w] 
the firſt in order and natural preeminen 
the LANGUAGE of a people: in 
which th wenn gg the n 


bt 
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{ORE | 


"frog 


opportunities occur of d 
of important cuſtoms and in 
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fimple/ orcupations and emuſements of n rude. 


en Naturmee. ad 


The extenſive influence of amine and 
Manners on Language, and even of Lan- 


guage on Opinions, has reached the moſt 
civilized and polithed Ages: but in the 
earlier periods of ſociety they are cloſely and _ 
intimately connected. While Man is yet 
unacquainted with thoſe Arts which admi- 


niſter the conveniencies and luxuries of Life; 
and procure ſo many bleſſings to enlarged 
and humanized ſociety; his roughneſs and 


* of ien unreſtrained by law, 


* Harries Hermes, p. 407. — _ Richardſon's g: 8 Diftertaion. 


on the Languages, &c. of Eaſtern Nations.” Chap. I. §. 1. 
— Trait ſur la Formation Mechanique des Langues, by the Pre- 


ſident De Broſſes, Vol. I. Chap. II. f. 20. Vigneul Marville 
has a curious paſſage on the character of the Engliſh language To 
in Melanges d Biſtoire et literature, p. 31. Edit, Paris. 1 699 


The long, laboured periods, which he ſo much complains 255 
were adopted by the+-moſt- learned writers of the age, 


MILTON, CLARENDON, &. They were formed on 


- the imitation of the beſt ancient claſſie authors; and were, 


then, thought more ſuitable to the gravity, and ſimplicity of 


| 


hiſtorical narration, than the ſhorter pointed periods of the | 


French. The reader will meet many juſt and uſeful obſerva- 
tions on thoſe favorite models of French compoſition, Salluſf 


and Tacitus, in Lord ox gOoDDo's learned and elaborate 


N work on the Origis and Progreſs of Language. Le 


7 


e e e 


C 
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(9) 


or civil} injerevuriiy the peeuli 
fituation, the nature and variety of his os 
cupations, all conſpire to impreſs their feye< 
ral fignatures on the language, which he 
makes uſe of to denote ot imperfect and 
e Ideas. : 

The inhabitants of the wh 2d beren 
Attica early habituated to naval affairs and 
commerce, have leſt no obſcure teſtimony 


of their ſituation and manners in a dialedt 


which, rough in its pronounciation, while it 
retained many of the. ſimpleſt and oldeſt 
forms, contracted others, and thus becathe 
ſuited to difpatch and buſineſs. The moſt 
daring metaphors derived from-naval affairs 
abound. in the writings of the Attio poet: 
from which however the interval of two 
thouſand Vears has worn off that diſguſting 
appearance, whieh in ſimilar exprefiions fre- 

quent alfo in aur own language and from the 
ſame. cauſe, the hometineſs of facile uſage | 
| renders ſo unfit for the ſublimer kinds of 
Poetry. While the Romans axobitiogs 1729 
of dominion, whoſe delight was in war, 
and whoſe very 3 was the fre 
1 DE, 55 


It 


| 100 
drew their metaphors, from. the ** * 


thus transfuſed into their language, as well 


as civil government, the image of tho com- 
mon Genius. 0 923603409 


2. The. Hiſtory 06 4 ARCHITECRURE like | 
that of the other Arts marks out the pro- 


greſſion of Manners. Among the Dorians it 


carried with it the auſterity of their national 
character, which diſplayed. itſelf 'in their 
language and Muſic. The Ionians added to 
its original ſimplicity an elegance which has 
excited the univerſal admiration of poſterity. 


The Corinthians a rich and luxurious people, 
not contented with former improvements ex- 
tended the art to the very verge of vicious 


refinement. And thus, (ſo connected in their 
origin are the Arts, ſo ſimilar in their pro- 


greſs and revolutions,) the ſrrmes: genius pro- | 


duced thoſe three characters of ſtile in At- 
chitecture, which one of the moſt judicious 
Critics of Greece remarked in its language! 


1 Dionyfius Hal. wigs Lug. Seck. 21 , ce. Dr. Winrent in | 


his elegant and judicious Eſſay an Pope, p. 176, has beſtowed 
a very juſt encomium on this part, of Diony ſiuſes treatiſe IIe 
LOTT W in whi ch e Uiculſes ne” three different 


3117 e CLOOSEED LUFRED ON 9 ſpeeies 


t = 7 
The Dorian extilbited an older er Vi Idi 


like the ile of chelr 3 = 


lus, like Thueh de, The Cbtindhiline 
their Architectüfe that appetfänbe of: at 
cacy and effeminate ' refirierhent; Which < cha- 
racteriſes the languag e of Iſberkies. . But the 
lonĩans ftruck out that happy Und öf beauty, 
| which partaking of the Hrn pftelty of the 
one without its *harfhnieſs,” and of the ele- 
| gance of the othet w. thout Its" falunitice, 
exhibited that perfection of Nite; Which is 
adjudged to their great Poet and his beſt 
imitators z, EK Aug Ot. 4 3 
Sach an Art among wen d people couk 
not but produce the moſt exqtitfire Models of 
beauty and magnificence. But "tho! mödefs 
are no more. And it is impo ble even in 
Idea, (which they can” oft adequirely, 


who ate beſt acqui ited with this" ſly, td 


{Tz 2 E 2011 20 5125 40 ö G7 2. 0 


. the aher, the id, DX eee. 
by calling it one of the moſt uſeful pieces of Negele extant. 
For a character of this treatiſ, ant bf its illuftridus author, 
fee alſo Lord Monnopp in bis Origin and:Progteſe of Lay- 
Suse, Vol. II. p. 557+ 560. 587. Vol. III. Þ- 105. Ac. xe. 

The critical writings of Dioayfius never appeared to more 
advantage, than in the excellent uſe, which Lord Mopboddo 

bas made of them. e sie | 
| N B 2 look 


F * * 


5 


4 12 
pn ene thoſe TOR once £ 


with the 7 ruins 3 thais 1 ee 3 
without feeliog the moſt ſenſible regret, * 
the inſtability of human. grandeur, . Nr 
The remains however of antient Archi 
teQure have been examined and illustrated 
; with a. degree of diligence. which reflects 
great honour on the active and liberal curio- 
fity of the preſent Age. Indeed that Scadyß 
can want no, recommendation vrhich has 
thrown ſo much light on Hiſtory... Geo- | 
graphy, and Chronology; and to the culti- | 
vation of which modern Architecture 6 owes 
all its excellence. . 71180 
3. As the a af this noble 905 oints 
out the GENERAL progreſs of national Ae 
ners and taſte, the ſeveral nicer diſtinctio 
of character, and the PECULIARITIES or 
Private life, are more ſtrikingly portrayed in 
the remains of antient PAINTING, in their 
—__ their MARBLES and cons. 


The indefatigabls ſpirit, „ with which Men 
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(3) 5 

of learned curiokit have condudted helf . 
Fearches after the gemaini Ne ing monuments of | 
Antiquity, (in the \pueſeit of, which the 

| Engliſh, by the general conſent of foreigners, 
hare eminently diſtinguiſhed: themifelves,” antl 
| ſome of the moſt valuable of which it is che 
envied boaſt of this univerſity to polieſs,) 
has brought to light Paintings; Statues,Coins, 
Marbles of private memorial as, well as|public 
inſtitution, Temples, Villas, and even whole 
Cities, to the peculiar ſatisfaQtivn of thoſe 
Jovers. of Antiquity, who had long: confi- 
dered them as the irreparable prey of Time, 
and ſuperſtitious zeal, and the laſt _— 
triumphs of ancivilized barbarity. by 
From the fugitive nature of . 26 
the fragility of their materials, fem arc the 
remains of ancient Painting, when: compared 
with thoſe of Sculpture. The works of 
Apelles, Polygnotus, and Zeuxis, have left 
behind them the echo only of that teputa- 
tion which once-reſounded from evety fide 5 
of Greece: WY fate which even ſome pro- 

ductions of modern genius Haye ſuffe 


_ from Time, accident; and the ignorance of 


their | 


11 
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remains of Sculprure, is derived the moſt 


the civII Law has with claſſical learning 5 


1 _ _ a' 5 _ of Coins and Mar- 


of the Greeks.” p. 2, and 76. 
F f Several of the Anthologie Poets  /Pauſanias z/ $trabo i 


6x & 


P- 757. and Van. Dale Diſſertationes. 173 011 i 0 


| (#4). | 
theit poſſeſſort . But fortunately this Tols'fs 
in ſome: meaſure compenſated by tlie ample 


and minute deſcriptions: of their noſt e. 
cellent performances pteſerved in the wri- 
'tings of the Greek rs Travellers, Geo- 
_ and other.. 911 

Theſe precious monuments of Adi) 
com prehend the moſt certain teſtim Ines” 
domeſtic'life, in the repreſentation” of 'their 
-marriage/ceremonies, funerals, and'fac rifices 
From the ſame ſources, eſpecially” from he | 


authentic e e of has and pi 


tical inſtitutions. + ©: * „ Eng 
The ſtrict connexion' which ths! ſtudy &f 


and the mutual affiſtance which they lend to 
each other, appears no where more eviden 


14 FE 
* * x 10 711 2 1 


e 8 8 10 art, on a the Painting and sere, 


Ty 


Philoſtratus, Lucian, &c. —pmong, the Latins, Pliny, , 
8 Taylor's Elements, p. 278. Spanheim. Diſſertat. TX, 


* eren Pref, p. 7.1 vm | | 
Ry Hers. 


"—; LAS 


| ceding Lawyers. 
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bles* ; on 8 ſo many important dectees 
were inſcribed, and and thus tranſmitted to pot 


terĩity. And ĩt has been remarked by a very 
learned civilian, (one who. Pperhaps,owed the 
ſolid reputation, which his writings have 
acquired him, to /uniting with his ptofeſ- 


ſional knowledge the moſt accurate and ex- 
tenſive claſſical erudition,) that the many 
great diſcoveries in antiquity, and the uſe of 


ſeveral curious monuments, which were un- 
known to former Ages, have afforded the 


preſent Times many happy opportunities of 
improvement on the wiſeſt en of pre- 
Wo an 0 bd >y0ft1at 


HIS Tory, has. aac ä to 


theſe Antiquities ;. by which its deficiences 
have been ſupplied, its obſcurities illuſtrated, | 


and its Chi ronology and Geography o often ag- 
curately aſcertained. Their great importance 


. 926 oo b Er 
A guorum numiſnatum ac Amen bade nunquam abborrui, 
quinimo buic, non minus ac aliis ſcientiis multis abhine remo ami 
omni meo conatu incubui, guod ſummopere ad; exattan a omnibus 
alſolutam Romane Jariſprudentiæ intelligentiam pertinere cogne 


verin. Pas char. Ca Hortus de Thermis Hereulanis 


But chere can be no better teſtimony of the great Utility of 
Coins and Marbles in illuſtrating the Civil Law, than ths 
very uſeful application, which Ta YLOR has . dhe in 
every part of his 9 


— 


(16 ) 


i fufficientty manifeſted in that finglei mo- 
nument and ſovereign record *, by ſome * 
| teemed the moſt precious remein ef 111 
Antiquity, on which Agguſtus defcribes the 

principal actions of his Life, © | 
But the Study of theſe Antiquities i is never 
more amuſing than in its connection /with 
POETRY. A Painter is able to diſcover 
! beauties in a picture inviſible to another who 
is unacquainted with the principles of the 
Art, or unconverſant with the works of the 
| beſt maſters. He fees a Goddeſs® in the He- 
lena of Zeuxis, whoſe excellence is ill un- 
derſtood by ordinary eyes. In the works of 
Nature, the archetype of Art, he perceives 
exquiſite forms and colours, and fine effects 
of lights and ſhades, which communicate to s 


. 
* er A ,—vide Chiſholl 4 Os ae, 
— anos andeviginti tatrs exercitum privato _ ot privats 
impenſa comparavi, &c. 
| The improved taſte, and the ſuperior inſight into the 
latent beauties of Art and Nature, derived from a knowledge 
and experience in the arts, from their eompariſon and mutuat 
Uluſtration, the Grecks'calt Iwreger o, an elegant expreſs 
fion, by which they diſtinguiſh this after orulrr, this eye of 
art and diſcipline, from the naturui ATR wo of the u. 
literate and wane pg | | 
* Winkelman, p. 3. 
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him the moſt lively and delicate” ſenſations 5 
while others overlook the ſame objects, or 


75 4 


behold them with indifference- 
advantage reſults to poetry from * careful 


* J 


examination of the remains of antient Sculp- 


ture. The images of the poets receive new 
life and ſpirit from a compariſon with the 


works of their kindred artiſts. Their con- 


ceptions ſeem to acquire beauties which be- 
fore were unknown: 4 delicacy and grace, 
which would -otherwife have eſcaped the 
acuteſt judgement, and moſt refined ſenſi- 
bility of Taſte. After ſuch a compariſon we 
ſee the whole of a portic Attitude, or de- 
ſcription, i with rw ang and, 
as it were, like thoſe of Diomed , purged 
of the film, too groſs before to diſcerh the 


fine texture of celeſtial forms. It is thus the 
reader of Virgit's very affecting deſcription | 


feels the powers of his imagination enlarged 
after ſtudying the Laocoon at Rome. . And 
thus in the flouriſhing days of Greece, the 
aſtoniſhed. lpeRator. turned from: the e 


= Iliad, v. 127 « Pra len AL . rs 95 
C 


of 


he ſame : 


— 


| ( 
of Phidias to the awful 0 3 medic d, 
of Homer. 

By ſtudying the ends of atk aha 
* imagination becomes converſant with 
images of beauty and grandeur, the combi - 
nation of which enables the AR TIS r to f 
approach nearer to the perfect ideal form, 
than the moſt exact imitation of ordinary 
individual beauty . From the invaluable 
remains of Antiquity Michael Angelo deri- 
vod the excellence of his beſt performances. 
And Raphael ſtudied their nohle ſimplicity 
and ſedate. grandeur of expreſſian with the 
moſt diligent attention: and, as he more 
correctly imitated the Antique than his great 
contemporary, more — e is 
beauties. | 

Many of the fineſt enpentantations an \ Coins _ 
were taken from ſome of the moſt eclebrated 
Statues and Pictures of Antiquity. Among 
the moderns many an elegant figure compo- 
ſed by the Statuary and Painter in the ſpinit 


* Addifon's Diſcourſe on Akcioke and Modern n Leaming 


9. 
p Winkelman, p · 219. 


7 
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of the Antique has been copied from ancient 
Coins; a ſpecies of imitation / conſtantly - 
practiſed by the moſt accurate obſervers of 
cosTUME, Raphael, Pouſſin, and Le Brun“: 
the ſucceſs of whoſe practice will always re- 
commend the ſtudy of theſe Antiquities to 
the Profeſſors and Lovers of the Arts, as 
long as a taſte ſhall remain for propriety of 
deſign and juſtneſs of manners; for fimple 
elegance, and the ny Mop 1g cx 
lime. . 


"ht Bt ſtudy of atv the 
moſt pleaſing and valuable object is the de- 
velopement of Manners and Cuſtoms, fo-the 
pleaſure of ſuch enquiry becomes doubly in- 
tereſting, when employed in the inveſtiga- 
tion of the Ancient manners and venerable 
monuments of our own country. 
1. Of the various ſources from whence 
the Hiftory of Manners may be deduced, 


there ſeems to be none which contains fuch E 


| | 


0 Wikkelman, 1 3. 257. , — Addiſon, on Ancient Wau, . 
p- 25. — Sir Joſhus Reynold's s Diſcourſes, . p. 179, 180+ _ - 
e certain 


= 
{ 


tradition, oy | 


 brated Code „ e is eſteemed the moſt 


Title of Leges Wallicæ Eecleſiaſticæ et Civiles HOELI Boni. 


TT 


certain and poſitive information, as the ſtudy 
of CIVIL:INSTITUTIONS*. In the govern- 
ment and laws of a people are diſcoverable 
ſtriking features which mark their true cha- 
racter and manners. We there behold the 7 
genius of a Nation exhibited in its native 
form, undiſguiſed by partial repreſentation, 251 
and unmutilated by n miſcellaneous 


The general diſpoſition of the Attic Jae | 
points out at once the character of that libe- 
ral, humane, and poliſhed people: not leſs 
evidently than the dignity of mind and mili- | | 
tary genius of Rome appears in her political 
conſtitution and form of government. Nor 
are the manners of our own anceſtors leſs 
diſcernible in the inſtitutions which they 
have tranſmitted to poſterity. In that pee 2 


4 2 — 
— * 


r Toke, Page 159, — Cleans de 8 Lib. L e, 43— 
* Nam five quem antiqua ſtudia deleQant, plurima eſt et in 
«© omni jure civili, et in Pontificum libris, et in XII tabulis, 
e antiquitatis effigies.” 

The laws of Hoel Dda, publiſhed by Wotton under the, 


See Taylor (ubi ſupra,) and PIO on the Statutes, Pref. 
p · 6. 3 { 


( 2x}: 
regular ſyſtem. extant of ancient lawe, we 
contemplate with pleaſure the ſimplicity and 
frugality of our Britiſh Anceſtors. While 
in the Norman inſtitutes we trace in bold 
outlines the martial ſpirit of the feudal Baron. 

But the Ancient Laws of a people not 
only exhibit 'oNE view of their genius and 
characteriſtie manners: they likewiſe mark 
their PROGRESSION, and gradual refinement. 
And here the Britiſh Antiquary, beſides the 
natural attachment and generous partiality 
to the Antiquities of his own country, has 
_ a great advantage in a regular ſeries of Laws 
through the ſeveral periods of our Hiſtory, 


over the Roman Codes and Inſtitutes, and 


the more mutilated fragments of Grecian 
juriſprudence. To a liberal and inquiſitive 
mind nothing can be more pleaſing than to 
obſerve how the manners of a people wear 
off their original roughneſs and ferocity, and 
by the united influence of religion, learning, | 
and Commerce, poliſh into humanity. Ei- | 
pecially as it affords a grateful antidote to 


the common and melancholy. declamation 
againſt. 
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ee, the genius, the GENERAL cha- 
racter of a people. But there are many Px- 
CULIARITIES of private life, and many in- 
feriour foibles of domeſtic character, which 


lar, and the Critic, on account of their 


— — 
— —ũ— — — 
* 


been xemarked by others that many fine: cxamples of Elo- 


( as 


| ien the Times, to find that many enor- 


mities of tyranny, cruelty, injuſtice, / and 
ere depravity, are now unheard of, which 
3 were n . of — cen- 
2. The laws then are the an Faichful 


© Barrington, Pref, p. 4. And Obſervat. p. 117, 118.— 
The Study of ancient Laws is not without its recommenda- 
tion, in other reſpects, to the learned . the Scho- 

al accuracy and 
purity of Language. TA TOR obſerves (p- 19.) that the Ci- 


vilians hold the Language of the Digeſts or Pandects to bo ſo 


pure, that the Roman Language might be fairly deduced from 
it, were all other Roman writers loſt. In BAR IVO Tons 
Obſervations on the Statutes, p. 398. mention is made of an 


: extraordinary inſtance of the — of the Spaniſh Language 
_ uſed in their ancient Laws, which is affirmed by a Spaniſh, 


Lawyer to be mote intelligible than other Laws made fix 


hundred Years afterwards. The fame diligent and entertain- 
Ing writer on the Statutes obſerves that the modern Engliſh 


comes infinitely nearer to the Engliſh of the Legiſlature in 
their acts, than the tranſlation of the Bible, and chiaks the 
ſuppoſition that the Engliſh of the Bible hath fixed the Lane 
guage, to have been too implicitly admitted. And it has 


, quence and purity of Language occur in the N which 
are to be found in the ſtate Trials. 
are 


e - 
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gravity and ſeverity of law. The magiſtrate 
therefore leaves ſuch to the cognizance of 


wit, and. the chaſtiſement of ſatire. This 


inquiry will naturally conduct us to the 


ample, the curious, the valuable treaſures of 
our old vox TRY; where we ſhall find that 
to the Ingenuity of our old Poets, we are 
indebted for ſome of the moſt animated Pie 
tures. of ancient manners: Which (though 
often indelicate and overcharged,) will always 
recommend themſelves to liberal curiofity, 
ever delighted with the delineation of neu 
manners and the cuſtoms of leſs poliſhed 
Ages. And as human nature is in forne re- 
ſpects * the ſamo, we are ee in 


nA iowa of our ir oldeſt 3 der 80 ad man- 
ners and cuſtoms deſeribed by them, is neceſſary for the un- 
derſtanding of the Poets which ſuoceeded, and formed on 
thoſe models the peculiarities of their ſtile, taſte, and com- 
poſition. (See WarTon's Obſervations on Spenſer, Vol. II. 
p. 264.) Till this method of illuſtration was purſued by their 
laſt and beſt Critics, many remote alluſions and obſolete cul. 
toms in SPENSER and SHALCESPEARS were either neglectech or 
perverſely explained by obſervations draws from claſſteul re- 
ſources, which were s ofren as MW Lives as =, were r 


and inzenious. 3 
. | f theſe 


theſe. repreſentations of ancient manners to 
meet with portraits which may be confronted 
with the preſent times. It is a pleaſure not 
_ unlike what we particularly feel in peruſing 
the wiſe ſayings of the ſon of Sirach, in 
© Which the nature and paſſions of the human 
| mind appear to be ſo exactly ſtudied, that 
we are often ſurprized at a ſeeming novelty 
of obſervation, which they carry with them 
in their remarkable en to living 
Manners. 109%] 1 jaſlo 
Buy another tide of dunn 4 CH kind - 
red fablers, the old Romancers, we are carried 
higher into a ſet of Manners, where every | 
thing is great and marvellous. Wemeet with 
nothing but the moſt exalted feats of genero- 
ſity and proweſs. At the ſame time we find the 
| fierce ſpirit of the northern genius combined 
and tempered with the moſt enthuſiaſtic zeal 
of gallantry and courteſy. While the ima- 
gination is often elevated to its higheſt pitch | 
by the tremendous ſolemnities of Gothic ſu- 
perſtition: by the moſt alarming ſcenes of 


3 magie and incantation : by images of ter- 
ror, 


ror, which 3 from = 

the darker and more diſmal ee 

North", -- Wen bun A 1 al of beAs::. A 

i 1Jo1 The ſeverity, or perhaps aft ö uſne! | | 

of Hiſtory, as it admits not thoſe, minuter : 
actions, which, though ap * 3 | 
tend. ſo much to mark the real. c haracter of 
an indiyidual, nit ogjeſty many. collateral i in- 
cidents im he History of a people, wich not 
only, lavieg from the manners of the Times, 
but have often upon accurate inveſtigation 
been found to have had great ſecret influence 
on the moſt impor tant events. The Study 


re again ſupplied. the 
made ample proviſion 


defects of, Hiſtory, and 


for the reſearches of inquiſitive curioſit7). 
For the diligence, of the Antiqusry has not 
only brought to light circumſtances, which 
were unknown, or neglected by the Hiſtorian, 
but has placed other PARTICULAR events | 
in a more. eminent point of view, and ren- 
dered them more conſpicuous in their colour- 
ing and expreſſion, than is conſiſtent with 
Ay and In 


* Hard's „ Letters on Chiv: | 


: 
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the arrangenient and ne eu RL. 
Hiſtory. © 16342: 2.8 t 4 
4. And this the Ae 405 een en- 
abled to do by an accurate ſtudy of Menu 
MENTAL Antiquities, the inveſtigation of 
which contributes ſo much to correct the 
miſrepreſentions and ſupply the deficiencies 
of Hiſtory, as well as to illuſtrate” tlie moſt 
intereſting object in the ſtudy of Autiqqulties, 
«the tate of ancient MAN NEN 8, WE 
— many Rtiking images. 
he love and reverence of — | 
congenial with the natural curfoſity of the 
human mind, that we ſeldom view but with 
à Kind of pleafing melancholy Ax x veneruble 
memorial of former Times. The mind is 

ſeized in the contemplation of them wich a 
variety of ſenſations, Which it kinds dimleulf 
to Uiſcriminate ; a müxture of pain ant plea 
Ture which it is unable to explain. But when 
"we carry this temper” of mind to che exatni- 
nation of the monutnents of dun oW Wͥ an- 

ceſtors, their claim to our veneration becer 
more 3 and their addreſs & wiourfancy 

more 


E 
wore lively: while-the-cefle&ions:which-they, | 
ſuggeſt and. ch. intereſt which, wer invpluntay; 
rily take in them, ramplets h6-deighſpl 
illustre bis 205, 
In eee be es eee ee eu- 
dal ſplendous and, magnificquce exhibited/in, 
the: remeins of AMGIENT.. IA, the. 
very genius. off Chiyalsy; ſexms.to preſent him 
=_ amidſt thy vencrable.ruins, with Rer- 
neſs; ande majefty;! of, ais and, feature, which, 
ew what he once has been, and; mixture 
of diſdaia for the ,degengrate; paſtericy- at 
robbed; him of his bonours,. Amid) ſuch a 
ſcene.. thei; manly; xgrcides.| of; -kpighthood 
beats at the rememhrance of rhe gentrous 
ſchools, of fortitarde, hanevr; c ue a 
wit,; the, manſions of ourrancieut nobiliy t. 
We dwell, with; a romantic; pleaſurd on 
theſe. veſhigns-of. fam an Hloſpitalie ad- 


tha; MD 3 1 0971 S 
* Hurd's „ Dialogue on the Age of ho Lliabeth, p. 174. | 
note * of Vol. Is... 1 4 15 $1901 13.85 577 1 


FIG} bays 'D " nificence, 
| | 1 

b 

* ; 


and other religious Houſes has afforded" en- 


5 f = J 
% 


nificence, che 5 plide Aud ornament ef Eng.! 
land: That munificence which wits open 4 
all, but particularly to the noble and touts? 
teous, and to the minſtrel, the honoured re- 
corder of their ſplendor and feſtivity: thus 


exciting the firſt efforts of wit' and fancy,” | 


and therefore largely contributing to the . 


IE of every ſpeices of polite” 

5. Frem theſe” awful remains of. Faerie 
magnificence, we: paſs," with ſenſations Wing 
ſober and temperate; to theſe religious mo- 
numents, Which recall to the m not not 
ſo courtly a munificence, but à charity per- 


| haps more extenſive and behefteiab: which! 


were alſo the nurſeries of geiener ; ef Science 
indeed without taſte; 4s of religion Witheut 


** 


morality. The Hiſtory of MoxRSTRKIUGC 


Ployment equal to the ar dur of the moſt 
induſtrious Antiquary. Nor can we ſuffi- 


eiently admire the indefati gable diligence and 


extenſive learning exerted in collecting the 
ns treaſure, of records contained i in our 


1 4%, 1 * 


4 Hurd (ubi foe) v. 177, 175. 5 


3 


4 29 * 
5 A nb 460 . 
2 — indelence, 
norance; yet we eughe⸗ mh reti 
remember,” that even while: the . 
of the Cloyſter were themſelves, for the 
moſt part, loſt to all good taſte; they pre 
vented the ee barbariſm of thoſe 
dark Ages from entirely extinguiſhing the 
light of claſſical learning : and that to them 
was owing the- preſervation” of the moſt: yas 
luable ancient authors, the various .difco=" | 
veries of which conſtitu e ſo ig 
8 in the hiſtory of Learning. . 
6. No branch however of this Sthdhp aps 
pears to afford more extenſive field for giſ- 
quiſition than the Hiſtory of chuxenzs, 
Beſides the peculiar ſolemnity which the 
eee with its Anti- | 
quity inſpires, the inquiſitive mind of a li- 
beral ſpectatot will find ample amuſement in 
the refle&ions' ſuggeſted by eee 5 197 
numents *, and the Mono, which they che 


2 See Addiſon's Keledions on | the 1 A Wellminfter 
Abbey, Spectator, Vol. „ 
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Biography from thaſe eritisab examinations | 


NC 


ſeribe⸗ or. recall to his remambravee- hf the i 
diligent. cultivation of. theſe geneal 


tiguities tho; memory of ma perſons. has 


been reyiyed. rhea en an, | 


beom forgotten: and the a tues o 
many a private charaQtas. hang, pray chat 
merited applauſe, which their eee 
birth or ſtation hadi denied bm: 
7. For this, purpeſe publie and nic ee. 
eben have been examined, and elaborate 
inquiries been made into anęiens records and 
proofs, that could illuſtrate the. life, of an 
individual and. the genealogyt oft his familꝝ - 
Great and important are the advantages 
which have, reſulted ta general, Hiſtory and 


; 0 
| 4 
z 

' 

| 


of ANCIENT /BBCORDS *-;r\Wihen hiferigal 


inquiry, became thus united with tha accumm ö 
diligence, of Antiquarian reſcarchꝭ the Hiſton 


rian was enabled: to. ſeparate falſhoed from 
truth: and tradition from evidence. Many 
doubtful points have been! illuſraatod * 


ö 1 88 
a aa.” Val. Y Introdudtion. p. em. xXXIV. 


oc * 
; 289883 ck, n 
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Yen Softe swb 8e ide roc "ridtives r- 
n open, which ad een 
e neee or the pertey 


of hiſtorians. And at dength Biography al- 
ſumed that intereſting form and [Uignity"*6f 


| character Which has *Heſervedly placed it 
amongſt the favofite vt uRions fr every 
Penh pepe f lies of itt 01 
Moreover at the "fame time that Bübhic 
tranſactions Art n ore fully, accururElx, and 
ee e eie | 


tion is Pound: rekeed by picturtliqae 
| Kaze oe” mn 1 tlic ee 7 


| — ors ha we formal | exhititions of ; 


4.99 * * 2 88 1 18 * TM 4 

6 N is 1 ale Sick ancie N «kd manu- 
ſeripts often have in common with Coins and Tomb Archi- 
tecture. They repreſent in their” marginal Inamfnsttons he 
faſhion of ancient armdur ard buiſdtg, and other. curious 
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it is connected in its ſeveral, parts z, en 

general union and mutual compariſon of 

which every particular branch derives; addi- 

ane luſtre and utility. N51 % S662 K. aro 
An accurate knowledge of the primi 

8 manners and cuſtoms of a — 

to illuſtrate the earlier periods of their lan- 


guage: While the i W and anglyſis 


of Language conduces to point out the ge- 
nius of 2 people. But the firſt principles * 
of a language can be thoroughly: -aſcert 
only from a diligent ſtudy of the moſt, ap- 
. cient. marbles and and coins. Thus alſo the 
ancient manners of Aa people are illuſtrated 
by their laws: and their laws reciprocally 
by their early monuments... Coins and My, 


bles frequently throw great light on Po etr 


particulars charäcteriſtie of digereut Ates“ They often Re- 
ſerve portraits of remarkable perſons : and ſpecimens of an- 
cient apparel; and ſhew, what, with the increaſe of. national 

wealth, was the progreſs of refinement j in Dreſs. See Avppi- 
son on Ancient Medals : Wa Kron s Obſervations on Spenſer, 


ef ts - 


Vol. II. p. 243. and e Vol, II. ne | 
alors Elements, p. 553, 5857. e e 


(aa } 
as Poetry will ſometimes reflect a ſimilar 
light on the obſcurities of a Coin. Coins 
likewiſe as well as ſeals and medals, | beſides 
exhibiting ſpecimens of their | peculiar art, 
mark out the regular progreſs of Architec- 
ture ©: the different ſtages of which are ſeen 
alſo in the various ſtructure of ſepulchral 
monuments.— But while they ſeverally con- 
tribute to aſſiſt each other, all unite in the 
illuſtration and embelliſhment of w_— 
Poetry, and Philoſophy. 

To this union of the ſeveral branches i in 
the Study of Antiquities perhaps is owing 
the ſucceſs with which it is conducted in the 
preſent Age. There have been thoſe, who 
appear to have contented themſelves with 
the laborious part of this Study. They ado- 
red the precious ruſt which obſcured: their 
coins, and neglected the valuable informa- 
tion, which it concealed.” Like thoſe; who 
form their opinions of ancient Authors from 
the Judgements of others. From whom they 


* Addiſon on Medals, P-23+ Concerning the Architectural ; 
ornaments of ancient ſeals, _ alſo Warton on Spenſer, 


Vol. II. p. 194, perro genes | _ 8 
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many of whom — 5 


m— to contemplate thoſe. beauties at a dif- 
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admire the vehemence and ſpirit of Demoſ- 


thenes, the ſweetneſs of Xenophon, the auſ- 
terity of Thucydides, the ſublime poetry of 
Plato: : and thus deſcant with warmth on 
this iohncacizre e n e ee Reign, hy 


they were criticiſing. And here they top 


They admire the exquiſite 


tions hag adorn the ſhrine, but have too 


much reverence for the _ n * 
withdraw the veil. . 

Thoſe lovers of Antiquity e 
fined themſelves to a neceſſary, but elemen- 
tary part of the Study, to which the collec- 
tion and arrangement of their curig/hties was 
only an introduction. Thus fixing 'them- 


ſelves to one part of the Antiquarian pur 


ſuits, by a conſequence inſeparable from too 
ſtrict an attachment to any /ing/e Art or Sci- 
ence*, their views in learning became partial 
and narrow, and their ſentiments often. bi- 
gotted and illiberal. 


3 kiloſophical Arrangements, 5. 34s 35. and 462, 


(35 ) 


To their labours however and induſtrious 
curioſity the preſent Age has great obliga- 
tions, for facilitating the acquiſition-of thoſe 
materials, which are now converted to their 

proper uſe. The ſtudy of Antiquities once 
far removed from all the arts uf elegance, is 
now become an attendant on the Muſes, an 
handmaid to Hiſtory, to Poetry, and Philo- 
ſophy. From this united influence many are 
the advantages which have been derived. to 
general knowledge. * much of 
that obſcurity, which overſpreads the firſt 
periods in the hiſtory of every nation, has 
already been happily removed from our own 
by the diligence and ſagacity of able Anti- 


quaries. And what indeed may we not 


expect further from an Age in which every 
part of ſcience is advancing to perfection: 


in which Hiſtory has attained a degree of 


excellence unknown to any former period 
of Engliſh literature; and Poetry and Philo- 
ſophy have gained new honours : and lſtly, 
in whoſe character that has ſo conf] pon 5 
. place 
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place, which is ESSENTIAL to the ſucceſs of 
this ſtudy, an inquiſitive curiofity and love 


of Truth. Gt: | orig 
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I. * 


CictRo felt the full force of, and was fond 
of indulging the pleafing ſenfations of that 
high, but incomwunicable enthuſiaſm ; and 
accordingly, thaſe feelings, which every lover 
of antiquity has experienced in his awn haſom. 


he has well expreſſed with the minute dili- 


| gence of an amateur. In his ſecond Book 4 
Legibus, C. 2. he ſays, Movemur neſcio quo 
pacto ipfis locis, in quibus eorum, quas di- 
ligimus aut admiramur, adfunt voſtigia. Me 


quidem ipſo ill Athene noftre non tam 
operibus magnificis, exquiſitiſque antiquorum | 
artibus delectant, quam recordatione ſum- 

morum virorum, #65 qui/pue babitare, ui f. 


dere, ubs difputare Jabra, ft : fudigſoque corum 


be added to the learned Dr. NzwTon's note 


on the Paradiſe Loft, B. XI. ver. 320, « vety 


fine paſſage, which the reader will not. be 
e's eee £43 


OOO Oey 
4 


HE attachment 3 
by the memory of the wiſe and great, 


TEL) 


This moſt afficts me that departing hence, 5 
As from his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd | | 
His bleſſed cduntenance. Here I could ve A 
With worſhip place by place where he Wee 
Preſence divine, and to my ſons relate. 
On this mount he appeared, under this tree 

Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice hy | 

I heard, here with him at this fountain ralk'd 710 
So many grateful alars 1 would rear 52 2 
Of graſſy turf, and pile ap every fine | 63:0 38 
Of luſtre from the brook, in mm- ñ 
Or monument to ages, and thereon — 

Offer ſweet ſmelling gums and fruits and flowers, | 


* 
* 


Beſide the beauty of the ſentiment, there 
ſeems to be a propriety in this paſſage f 
Milton, which his Commentators have not 
remarked. From the deſire, which mankind. 
have had in all Ages of- preſerving the me- 
mory of important and intereſting. tranſac» , 
tions, many expedients were employed a. 
tranſmit knowledge to ſucceeding. Ages, be- x 
fore the invention of writing. Groves and 
Altars, Tombs, Pillars, and heaps of Stones, 
were the repreſentative ſymbols of paſt tranſ- 
actions, and memorials to inſtru: poſterity. 8 


Without mn many other particular 
| inſtances, 


rr 56 


( 4+) 


inſtances; ich u enumerated by different 
writers, we find fromovarious parts of the | 
book of Gengſt, that the (\Putriabehs: raiſed 
altars, where God had ap ed unto. them, L 
See Geneſis Chap. XI. v. 2 C. XXV. v. ag. 
&c. To this cuſtom of the primitive and 
patriarchal Ages Mir ron | ſeems to have 
alluded. The learned painters Pouss ix and 
Le Bxun were ſtudious of illuſtrating their 
ſubjects by ſuch circumſtances of Caſtume, 
collected from the ſcattered, notices of An- 
tiquity : which gave that propriety. and cha- 
racter io their a 0 for "hich their works 
are famous. bas l n 
From circum ae of place ks and fituation 
ſome of the fineſt paſſages i in the poets detive 
their, chief beauty and power of expreſſion. 
The contemplation: of places which were 
frequented by thoſe whoſe memory we reve- 
rence, excites ſenſations and emotions fimilar 7 
to thoſe, which have been felt by every man 
at the fight of laces familiar to his child» | 
hood, or dear Ia bim by the recognizance. 
of * events, which recall to the mind 
F * 


are full of ſuch paſſages i, but becauſe it will 


priety of part of it, which was called in 
queſtion WY Mr. OO 1 


(441 
days, which never but in fancy can tetutn, 


and ſcenes, | which can never he repeated. 


To the above paſſage of Mil ro Lian | 
cempted to add another, not merely from its 
relation to the preſent ſubject, for the packs J 


afford an opportunity of vindicating the pro- 


B. II. , ; bs * 1 4 1961908 


2 e 


They 3 — all th — — pan beheld 
Of Paradiſe, /o late their happy ſeut, E 1 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gare 80 
With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms. 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wit'd them SE 
The world was all before them, where to chooſe - I'7 


Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide: 
They hand in hand with w-andering ie ard flow - 


Through Eden took their df 1 t Fg)! SOLD 


5 £ i * 5 5 


Mr. Addiſon thought the poem wauld 475 
better if the two laſt verſes were omitted F 


Dee they renew in the mind of che reader 


1 Such in a very eminent degree is Eve's complaint . 
ing ſhe was to be removed from Paradiſe ; with which, may be 


tis = * 


O_—_— the farewell of PhiloRctes to his 1 in . 5 
4 5 c 1 | 


(43) 
Sink anguiſh, which was pretty well laid by 
the conſideration of the two foregoing verſes. 
Mr. Sr in his Eſſay on Pupe's Odyſſey, 
« and chief deſign of this yOu Terror is 

« of the reader. May we not add further, 
that the Poet in concluding. with this de- 
ſeription of their departure through Eden, 
receli in he manner e 


of Man's firſt dibtbzhori 6d'the f Kür 18120 
Of that forbiddet tree, whoſe mortal ſte" 
Brought death inte the world, eee, 
With * 25 W 0 n Sin93i23 Eau tit. 


* leaves very  porehlly ne 90550 of 


| with which | be ſet 
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(og ee gar oo ive: ene 
N II. bg FLOP 25; = 130 e 
Mig to . e of a People, 180 
deſervedly placed their Political Origin, their | 
fabulous hiſtory, and MY THOLOGY:: \ which 
derive ſo much light from a-minute- exainis 
nation of the ſimple and original parts of | 
language +. To give an imaginary NN to 
the early conſtitution of their ſeveral govern- 
ments, the pride of every people with whoſe 
hiſtory we are acquainted, has thrown their 
origin far beyond. the reach, of thoſe certain | 
records, which more enlightened, ages hape 1 
eſtabliſhed as memorials of me tranſaRions, | 
and fixed criteria of trutlb uu 
From the mixed tradition of the firſt Ages fi 
extended and improved” byithe ingenvit 
Poets and other fablers was formed the . 


riegated texture of nhcient Mythology; hieb | 


indeed ſuits not with the gravity. of Hiſtory," . 
' but carries with it ſomething more amuſing 8 

to the fancy. It is in revolving the myſterious 
fictions of Mythology, perhaps more than in : 


7 


: A >: Bee pag. 7. TY + See oe v. ne 


„ 

any ber ſubject, that the mind feels thoſe 2 
pleaſing ſenſations, as well as more power CO 
ful emotions of Enthuſiaſm, which ſo totally - : 
and abſtractedly poſſeſs the i imagination. The 
magnificent images of the Univerſe which 
they repreſented, though erroneous, afforded 
materials to the firſt poets-of Greece, who 
ſang of the birth of the Gods, and the ge- 
neration of the World: Like the ſublime” 
Theory of Bux x Er, which though oſten con- 
ducted on falſe principles, does not therefore 
preſent a ſcene ln nee leſs — 
to the fancy. 23 (5, +} | 

But the Bates of £ Mythology: ke __ 
ſidered in a cooler temper of mind are found 
to contain manifeſt indications of the man- 
ners and cuftoms of thoſe early ages by the 
reference, which they have to their wants, 
fituation, and conveniences. The idea of an 
inviſible, omnipreſent Dy was too great : 
for the apprehenſion'; and too refined tea ES 
reſt the attention of minds rude and unin? 
formed. Some extern repreſentative Was 5 


"ey which, while it was an object of 
the 
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neration of ſome unknown ſuperior powers) 


_ ced themſelves: under the 4 eee of ſome 
cee 127 


taught them to embody” the virtues a 


( 46 1 \* 


cen n. the Faſes, while with he eyes It fixed the 


mind of the adorer, might give warmth'to | 


his vows, and energy to his worſhip. As that 
 fecret- propenſity, (by which all ages and all 


nations have been led to the-involuntary'yes 


ſuggeſted language to their hopes and bes 


to their fear and gratitude; the imputienc f 
their paſſions ſoon found: a local babitation'and 


a name to the objects of their adotation, th 


the rulers of the ſeaſons, and the guardians 
of their publie and domeſtic happineſs.” The 


variety of their wants and ſituations, the 
many peculiar, local cuſtoms: and: intereſts, 
multiplied the number of their deities - and 
particular countries, cities, and'villages" plas 


The efficacy of bind i 


fections of the hearts: Thus gs pas 
Bons reatiued, and new-life given to alli cht 
ee, human action. Phe ſerrets of 

Morals, 


Nos 
3 
* 
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The andy of theſe Mythologionl Ani 


ties becomes thus connected not only with 


Religion and Morals, but with the Hifory 
allo. and Politics of the feſt Ages. Egypt, 


the wiſe parent of Grecian learning and re- 
ligion, * inſtituted nothing, ſays PLUTARCH, 


* without, a reaſon, nothing merely fabulous : 


* but her religious rites and ceremonies had. 
« either a reſpect to morals, or to ſomething 
« uſeful in Lie; and many of them bore 


« an alluſion, to. ſome part of the phyſical. 
1 „ economy « of the Univerſe, or ng l 


« the memory of ſome. fact in Hiſtory *.” 


In the facred- allegorical traditions of roman. . ; 
Antiquity, and i in the fables founded on then 
and api by the glowing fancies of later 1 

di up the biſtory of primi- * 

figinal inftitutions. 70 wha) 


Poets, is, wrapped, 
tive Arts, and 


140 ar od any een, ůô— 7. 
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not leſs ſtriking to the imagination, — 15 
the T mo; Sandy tablet * the TIO . 


a. 
* 
"as 
* 


Obs - cha move a veil, which involves the primitdbe 


nadiition; to ſeparate the acceſſory fiction 
which were annexed to them by the Greek 
Poets; to point out the gradual acceſſions; 
which they have received ſince the firſt Ages 
and from the whole to extricate the fimple 
truth of Hiſtory ; has been the employmen 
of ſome diligent writers amongſt the aricients, | 
and many of the wiſeſt amongſt the moderns: 
and conſtitutes a very SR over mr in the 
ſtudy of Antiquities *. Win e 


Gf 
| © The fludy of ancient Mythology i is „ ful not 's ah id 
_ explaining peculiarities of ancient manners and 3 
frequently diſcovers the origin of cuſtoms which have des 
ſcended to preſent Times, * The Grecian Mythology. ſays 
* MALLET, (Northern Antiquities, tranſlated by Dr. Paxcr. 
Vol. II. p. VIII.) may have been ſtudied in order to diſ- | 
c cover the origin of cuſtoms ſtill exiſling in TOE" Fr bau- 
© not indeed be denied, but that it is often neceſſary to 
« thither, in order to explain ſome peculiarities of our man- 
44 ners, of which it Is eaſier to diſcover. the cauſe, than tö 
t aſcertain the reaſon.” There are innumerable modern cuf- 
toms, (ſays Dr. TarLos, on the Civil Law, p- 357.) © which, | 
« though ſomewhat alienated from their original defign' 
«inſtitution, retain however ſo much of their old feature 
* and complexion, as to claim an indiſputable. relation to 
« ſome Roman or Grecian Solemni ty.“ The Dr. in the 
. courſe of his long and intimate acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman writers had collected a great number of paſſages 
to confirm this obſervation, which he has frequently incul- 
ceeated in his Elments, ſee p. 357» 302, 310, 386, 399» 446, 
7. | 


I 


8. ) 


Hiſtory throws: much light on the later pe- : 
riods of Mythological Antiquities ;|in point- 
ing out other cauſes, beſides the enigmatical 
and myſterious humour of the Egyptians, 
which contributed to multiply t the monſtrous 
objects uf their worſhi p. The Roman Em- 
perors always jealous of that turbulent and 
ſeditious province; in order to prevent the 
dangerous tendency of its untractable ſpirit, 
omitted nꝰ opportunity. to encourage that 
variety of religious worſhip, which ſo often 
excited the aſtoniſhment. and contempt of 
other nations 1. and gave riſe. to perpetual 


diſſenſion amonglt themſelves. And thus, 


that 1 tem of. Mythology, venerable i in its 


more early periods from its connexion with 


Religion and Manners, and its 'refetence to 
the moſt ſtriking appe: ances, of Nature, : 
as well as pleaſing to the fancy by the rich- | 
neſs and variety of its imagery, appears to . 


have ſprung from the united effort of * hilo * 
fophy, wen and Tolities. Pr Zo ps ee 


— 
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As the enge ef; Mythology beste to — „ 
diſcover facts of ancient Hiſtory, ſo in return 


| 4: 50*) 2 

Ou, But the Antiquities of — more- 

bouer ſo near a relation to the arts of Elegance, 

that the ſtudy of D is eſtcemed an in n 

duction to the hiſtory of Arts and Scien | 
and their e The Statuary of other 
nations is acknowledged to have owed ite 
riſe to the Egyptian mummies ; ac, to their 
ſacred ſculpture the © mene of Al- 
* writing. a ee ie MT 1115 
; a a This kt hom 4 Goo wich 3 ne? 6 1 


le Comte de CAT ius, in his Nervef d Anti, . e 


Oßijennes. Vet it dogs: not ſeem abſolacely. neeoffary.; ö 
the ſtatuary of other nations ( though it its origin be atcribu 
ted to Egypt,) ſhould have deen"@erivelt Immediately From 
the mummigs. Loye, aſfectiot, and x6ſped, ee 


| the cauſes, which firſt gave riſe to the imitative” ar 
3 Painting and Statuary. The ſame motive which ind ucet Fo 
| maid, of Corinth, (ſor ſp the Greeks. will have. it, and who 
would wiſh to diſpute that claim, which by  paſtigularining 
che origin, gives to the fition an air of probability; = 
renders the circumſtance Iptereſling and. poetical,) to prefered 
the outlines of her lover's ſhadow, ſuggeſted to parental a 
filial affection the wiſh and means to preſerve after death the 
| image or real perſon of a father or a ſon. The affeQians of 
grief and regret for the loſs of life, which could neyer be re- 
ſtored muſt have been more powerful in its effects, and there- 
fore an earlier incentive to an art by which that loſs might in 
ſome meaſure be repaired, than the ſenſations of love and re- 
gard for the living whoſe preſence: they enjoyed, and who, 
if abſent, might poſſibly return. And may it not be obſeryed, | 
as a collateral teſtimony, that _y firſt rude Eflkys of the Anil 
f | Ai 
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2 years X Mannerh, and the general | 


Artiſts were drawn in a ſtrait inartificia} outline exattly an · 
ſwering to the figure of a depofitum corpus? Statuary then 


ſeems not to have been derived from the een chough 


formed upon a ſimilar model. Pail, 
For the art of defending the hady 1 5 ee bs the 

artificial compoſition of gums and eſſences, muſt have been 

of late invention amongſt the Egyptians, and, as it ſhould 


ſeem, much poſterior to the ſimpler operation of perpetuating | 
the reſemblance of features and of form in clay. From affec- 
tion and reſpect for parents and friends, it was afterwards eaſily 
transferred to the flattery of the great, while living ;z and to 


wry 


mind, of particular Ages, cannot be 


the deification' of them, when dead. There is a paſſige con- 


_ cerning the origin of Idolatry.in the 14 Chap. of the Viſaam 
of Seleman, which is too remarkable to be omitted. For a 
* father afflicted with untimely mourning, when he hath 
* made an image of his child ſoon taken away, now honoured 


« him as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered 


60 to thoſe, who were under him, ceremonies and ſacrifices 


* Whom men could not honour in preſence, becauſe they 


« dwelt far off, they took the counterfeit of kis viſage from 
far, and made an expreſs image of a king whom they ho- 
* noured, to the end that by this their forwardneſs, they 
« might flatter him that was abſent, as if he were preſent.” 


Concerning the claim, which Egypt has to the original inve- 


tion of Arts and Sciences, ſce ſome ingenious Refledions on the 


Natural Foundation of the High Antiquity of Government, Arts, 


and Sciences, in A, Dr. N. Fos, printed at Qx- 
ford, in 1743.— For |the difference between the ſacred ſculp- 


ture of the Egyptians, aud their hieroglyphics, fee Lord 


Mon goppe, in the Second Vol. of the Origin and Progreſs of 


Language, p. 247, 248, who quotes alſo the authorities of Dr. 
Warburton and the Comte de Caylus. '* Gee p. 10. 
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(47) 

e we better aſcertained than by comparing ths 
Arts in their different revolutions : and thus 
by deducing from that compariſon tis cauſes 

which operated on their progreſs. Ille com 

| pariſon juſt hinted at between the Doric Ar- 
| chiteflure and Mufic, might be extended. to 
the general progreſs of the two arts among 

the Antients. A ſimilar compariſon of modern 
Architecture and Muſic has been made by 

Mr. Avisox in his elegant Eſay on Mufical 
Expreſſion, Sect. II. I have often thought 

that the ſtate of Muſic, at different 2 

might very appoſitely be compared to 

ſeries of alterations in the Art of baudsg. 

We cannot indeed with the ſame certainty 
i and preciſion determine what may have been 
the perfection of Muſic in its original ſtate 
I among the Antients ; yet the ſhort Analogy, 
which follows, may ſerve to evince, that 
both theſe Arts have varied according to the 
| f taſte of particular Ages. 
1 « It is well known, that in old and 
[ and Rome Architecture was in its higheſt 
| perfection, and that after their ſeveral em- 
Pires 


entirely deſtroyed. To theſe 


ſtrange- mixture of the Antique and bade _ 
rous Guſto, / which has ſince been diſtin- 


guiſhed by the name of Gothic. In theſe 
latter Ages the Art has gradually returned 
to its former ſtate; and the antient reliſh of 


the 1 the en and convenient,” is | 


revived, 
« And thus we may aitinguith the three 
great zras of Muſic. Amongſt the Antients 


the true ſimplicity of Melody, with perhaps 


ſome mixture of plain wnperplexed Harmony, 
ſeems to have been that magic ſpell, which 
ſo powerfully enchanted every heare. 

« At the revival of this Art in the time 


of Pope GRxEOORV, a new ſyſtem, and new 


laws of barmony, were invented, and after- 


wards enlarged by Guipo AxETIxo. But | 
they ſerved only to lead the plodding ge- £5 


niuſes of thoſe times, (and ſince, their rigid 


followers) to incumber the art with a confu-, 


on of pars * like the numerous and 


4  trifling 


numents of thei taſte and genius: were almoſt 2 
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vas productive of no other pleaſure than that 
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Obr, III. 


( 54 4 
trifling ornaments in the Gothic ArctiteBtun 


of wondering at the patience and minuteneſy | 


in which the moderns ſo, generally fall ſhort | 
of the Ancients, as in this. The inſer f: 


of the artiſt, and which like that too, by 
men of taſte hath long been exploded 

„% The art has now gained much freedom 
10 enlargement from thoſe minute and fe« | 


vere laws, and is returning nearer to hat we 
tient ſimplicity.” | 1 
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bs. examining the Sameer menu 
of the moderns, however valuable in 
the illuſtration. of Genealogical Antiquities, 


the Antiquary in vain expects to meet with 


that entertainment, which he receives from 
the Sepulchral Inſcriptions of the Ancients, 


Perhaps there is no ſpecies of compoſition, 


8 „ See- pag. 29, 30. 


(s 4. "© 


of the lat ter are characteriſed by. a tenderneſs Obi Iv: | 


and delicacy of ſentiment, expreſſed with the 
greateſt ſimplicity and elegance of Language. 
Of the former there are few which are not 


remarkable on one hand for an affected an- 
titheſis in the expreſſion; 3 and on t the other, 
for an extravagance of panegyric: or diſtin- 


Greek Epitaph it. is unn 


in the Anthologia of bb of "Om = 
form a diſtinct part. N 
 Tibullus has given 1 us in a leg. vil. Lb I. 


a ſpecimen of a  ſepulchral inſcription, which 
has at leaſt one 'of the ancient Charadteriſtics : 


1 


Quod fales jam aun ple 
| Fc loi ens fi oper oh mov: 
Hic jacetimmiti confampeus morte Tibullus, | 


and cumbgriame, mognificenee. — of: the | 
here aby particular inſtances-3 88; eee e 
lection of Carmina ſtpulchralia may be ſeen 
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locuſtam, and the other in 


medliately follows, us ns © 
Sudan o be 1 Are 


To which we e may add other by 
at the end of the Culex; e 


bs AION baer infwirw; 3 tum o frooe leur 
Elogium, tacita format quod litera voce: erat: 
Parve culex, pecudum cuſtos tibi tale merenti 


ado 


Fus e vite WIR munere reddit. bs 
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The der may compare wi ith "thi 0 
Virgil, two Inſcriptions in the Greek FY N 
thologia of-'Reiſke, 572, and 5 573. ans | 


dam. Such inſeriptions are n 0 
in the Anthologia. There is one which a. 


Cicero : E eee 


our, wafhelers een 3 Ap 

; a, rouge tba eg, e 

Oude ad and corel fc. KdAcjaeio Nope "ou 

Typen auaßpn les GApe Taps onde. 

H yp ic n, Manas, os due e 
Kvpecs WOAugarrevs & woey em hap 

od ov y. ach, Napnidas, dos pi, a 
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al ed nts en 2 
ange in Horace, Od. 4. SL 


Lib. I which, has very much che manner 
of ». Greek Inſcription. en ene 


Me doth dojent ropdas comes © viond 21d 
Illyricis Notus obruit undi ell Ens | 
At tu, nauta, vagæ ne parce maligne arene | 
OMbus et eapiti inhumato ut ar ee 
Particulam dare: ſic, quodeunquerninabeu Bars 
Fluctibus Heſperiis, Venuſines- 11 


Plectantur ſylve, te ſaſpite ; mukaque merces, 
 Unde poteſt, tibi deſſuat equo/' sd 
Ab Jew; RR ouſtode ee. 


nor, or Virgit's Palinurus, and of Horace's 
profeſſed imitatio of the Greek Poets, will 
not, I believe, give much credit to axter 3 
ſuppoſed Allegory contained under the plain i a, 
ſimple ſenſe of this" beautiful Ode. The =" | 
ſervations of Heyne, at the coneluſion of _ =” 
his diſcourſe Curmine Butolico, in dhe. firſt 1 
Volume of” his excellent m_—_ of Virgil, 1 
11 be applied to th de COTA E 8 
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Obe. Iv. 
ancient Inſeription has been happily i imi 0 
ted, may be mentioned an Inſeription writ- 
ten by Dr. JoxTiN, which was publiſhed' 


i 0 | 
; TY 
6 58 ) / 3 * - 


Among. the few inſtances in Which, the 


py 


1 5 


in his Miſcellaneous Obſervations, Vol. 4+; 


and afterwards i in his Luſus Poetici. 45 11 
7A : EM. 18 2 16 4 


Quæ te 10 tenera N Pon. jurenta, 
O, utinam me crudelia fata vocent:: 8 
Ut linquam terras inviſaque lumina Salis ; dt 
U Vtque tuus rurſum corpore ſim e A oP 
Tu cave Lethæo continguas ora unn "Wo 


Et cito venturi ſis memor, oro, viri. 41 | 


Te ſequar; obſcurum per iter dux ibit eunti 
Fidus Amor, tenebras bann eee 


The idea of the four laſt lines ſeems to have 


been borrowed from an | Epigram i in the” 


Greek Anthologia- 19 555 „ 
| (OPT of Bog : 81 KIEL ei} 
Tun ou zee pampuien,. WY Gm, % 
H Der i lug eme Hep P. 251% 


Ates rn on. .ov 0, & Dupe, & Oer 


Tu 0e. tm $3606 Ll 1. wy Urs. 


except che concluſipn of the Latin, which” 


r might ſerve as an example of An- 


| thologie 


| 


ti) 


thologic clegance. Yet perhaps the oy Gee 
elegant and pictureſque image of Love, in 
its preſent fituation, ſomewhat weakens the y 
impreſſion firſt made by the tenderneſs and = 
beauty of the ſentiment contained in the af, 15 


fecting wiſh, | ee, RENE 
Tu cave e Letheo continguas ora a liquore—— 


with which the Inſeripton ſeemingly ene 
to have concluded, as in the Greek. 


Th ſequar ; z Ante per iter dux its eunti 
Fidus Amor, tenebras lampade diſcutiens. : 

Tu cave Lethzo continguas ora 1 0 
e e e w=' viri. 


FR, 


60 But I will Gon a alias s 200 PW 
1 ſhall conduct me through the gloomy paſ- 
4 ſage, diſperſing the-darkneſs with his torch. 
* In the mean while beware thou, touch 
* not the waters of Lethe, and thus preſerve. 
the remembrance of thy huſband, ho 
« wil ſoon be with thee.” By which ar- 
rangement the beautiful image is preſerved | 
vithour'd doing any injury to the ſentiment. | | 
ö WS 8 $2, 
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Tas ANTI n ES OF. LANG rac 6 1] 
the hiſtory of its origin and progrels,. | ave 


employed the diligence and £ 


very ingenious writers within theſe. few 


| Years ;| The Preſident de Brofſes, the Abbe 
Bergier, M. Cou rt de Gebelin ; &c. Of our 


own Countrymen, Mr ww ak She 


hs not to mention Lord Monzoppe 
with particular reſpect, whoſe Origin and po. 
' greſs of Language, eſpecially the Second Vo- 


ume, is diſtinguiſhed by the depth and e- | 


finement of Grammatical diſcuſſion, as tho 


third is by the accuracy and elegance of earls. 


tical Obſervation. It is much to be-hoped * . 


that bis Lordſhip will complete his deſig 
by deducing Langudge, {which he has tra :. 
ced from its or igin through the ſeveral ſtages 


of gradual ads and improvement, ta 


the perfection which is exhibited in the la- 
boured combinations of rhetorical wn. re 


. See pag. 32 ia 710, + 
21 elegance) 


ATE; 3 OY #7 1 40 . oy 


elegance, ) we * tar 
cauſes and racing, 3 of w ich his 
od taſte cannot fail of affording - 25 2-4 


Lordſhips 200d 
many excellent Jelſans, and uſeful applica- , 
tions to the preſent. ſtate of our 0 Bl Cat. and 


even. hiſtorical phraſeology. _ 0 
Of che utility of Sui ts 
in the illuſtration of ather ſciences, of Phy» 
ſics, and Metaphyſics ; of ancient Hiſtory, 
and Mythology ; the Preſident de Boss 
has ſpoken profeſſedly i in the ſecond chapter 
of his Trait de le Formation Mechanigue das 
Langues,, et des Principes Plyfiques d Emo 
logie, (Paris, 1765.) He deſigned to have 
publiſhed. two. other Volumes in order io 
give a more extenſive and particular appli- Te. 
cation of his Grammatical Theory to Gear | 
graphy, as far as the names of W n N 


Obſ. V. 
———— 


4 62 ) 
liminary diſcourſe to the Traitf (p- 51 9 * in 


« a cherchꝭ dans cette partie de Tourrage a 
« ſuite des differens peuples, qui ont ſuc ef- 


ec fivement habits une region ; tes traces 'd 


1 Jeur langage conſervees dans les noms qui "ils 
< ont impoſees aux lieux, leſquels ont preſ- 
«« que une force fignificative convenable a 
« Jeur poſition ;, Jes langages anterieurs,' dont 


« chaque idiome ſubſiſtant eſt compoſc en 


80 differentes doſes. II examine et explique 
« Jes noms anciens, tant des Rois que de Di- 


e yinites' de chaque pays, en faiſant voir 


* combien Vintelligence de la fignification 
“propre de ces noms explique naturellement 


« les faits hiſtoriques et les uſages ; montre 


origine des fables, que les defigurent, 
« et fait evanouir le faix marveilleux ; ſert, 
«en un mot, A lever ce voile obſcur que 14 
e nuit des tems, Ferreur, et le menſonge ont 
« jette ſur des Evenements tres ordinaires, 
« L Moire des colonies et de leur parcours ſur 
« 1a ſurface de la terre tient de fort pres 4 
Cc 1 hiftoire des langages. Le meilleur moyen de 
e e rir * d une nation eſt de ſuivrs, 
: 66 en 


( 63). 


« en remontant, hes traces de ſa lan 


«a eu | quelque rapport.” N 
The Analyſis of languages, and the in- 


reign of their primitive Elemente, an 


* 


grees, the obſcurity which — — the 777 
tory of ancient nations, and may enable us 
to diſtinguiſh, with greater probability the. 
real events of national occurrence from the 
fictions of fable and. imagination. 'On ſuch 
princi iples ] M. Bergier founded his Origine des, 
Dieux du Paganiſme, et le ſens des Fables. 
which was a con tinuation of a ſyſtem, which, 
un in hi lemens r Prinitif 4. 


Langues, Paris, 1 | 1764. : 
To the lahours of "the Prefident S Brotes, 


and M. . Bergier, m uſt be added Mr. Bur- 


ANT'S 1 Analyfis Fa ancient Myrbo- 


2 a, wor k full of extenſive learning, and 72 
ingenious ſpeculation, and founded in great Tay 


cal prippipls, and the 


meaſure. on Etym 


N bs * 


internal evidence of * But of all | 
writers, l 


7 


ue com- Obſ. V. 
15 parse a celles des peuples avec qui la tra- — 
dition des faits nous e que, ce . 7 


< 64 ) 


- Obſ: v. writer, who have desto la to ex ain 


hiftory by the primitive fignification of words, ö 
and the names impoſed on things, M. Court 
de GrRELIx ſeems to have made the "moſt 
ſtriking and extenſive application of Ety- 
andlogy to every fert of Kids ASA 
civil and domeſtic, in his great and laborio s | 
work entitled, Monde primitif, analyſe er ” * 
part avec k a moderne, of 5 20 . 
Volumes. i in quarto Have already a 
limed. The ninth Volume i 1s to contain, 4 a | 
Di&ionaire Etymologique de I langue Grecqus ; 1 a : 
Some account of his ſyſtem will be given , at 
the end of the Secinen below 1 ned. 
See alſo p.99. 107. 111. of theis Obler"aligns f 
The inveſtigation of the original force of 
words leads us to the Knowledge of print | 
opinions and cuſtoms to Wien the late nt. - 
ſignification alludes 1 and affords the 'm oft | 
certain evidence of the progreſs i 
Os ay a. fie aich, (days A in "the Cit» | 
mw Fern Ce act — xj 
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been, partly,” illa Arated by Dr. Pure S, 
r N in hir D Diſſertation on the Gute ang 
Auguft; Ax CHAoLOGIA, Vol. II. p. 63,64. . 


The influence of Language on Opinions „ 


has been profeſſedly treated of by M. 
CHAELIS in his Diſſerta 
of Opinions on Language, and Anguage o. 
Opinions, Sect. II. b. a &c. of 5 s 
Tranſlation 1769. e e ee 
Perhaps to this f fl V 


Opinions may in ſome. hats be ipod. 
that opinion ſo univerſally eſtabliſhed of the 
great yeneration ſaid to be paid by the Druids 
to the Oak. » The Greeks and Romans not 


ſufficiently. acquainted with. the manners or 
the language of the Druids, derived the name 
of thoſe venerable fager 58 Agus, an aal. 
But this notion has been rejected by our beſt 
| Etymologiſts. A late writer on Galie Anti- 


quities ſeems to have offered a probable con- 


jecture, that the Druids were ſo called from þ 4 : 
Dzvipn, wiſe men. Of this word we have a 


en 2 77 rrow, true, troth, truth, TELE 
which. 1 


8 $64 


1 5 55 
at 1 9 


& 


M- 
on the influence | 


( 6) 


v. which, Jocording to the ancient or gra "y 
would be drudb ; as Fadber for Father.. . 


May I venture to prapoſe a e ſig- 
we by the above remark k tha; ener fi of | 


K 


ATY 


© I tave kid a 4 are 27 en len y 
vo means beleng to che ame mode of formation. Rad I does 
not ſeem neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that all words of the ſam t 
nation mould have been formed in "the ſame manner: con 
deridg how eafily different forms mey hære been 
inadvertence or vicious imitation, Perhaps the ſame may be fd 
| | of the French ſubftantives in age, ſuch as lauge, Fe!” ind the 
adverbs. in mant, ſuch as pradienizet; Ede former uf hehe 
| the Pitfidene De Ba osses ſuppoſes to be derived from con. 
ec. and ie latter from proedenti mute: but which M. 
2 Geneuin thinks owes its termination to the ol French word 
wert, that is beaucoup, the ſame with the Italian and Provengal 
te. If iT night be (lowed to dilfer without preſumptian 
from theſe learned Men on their own langunge, I ſhould gather 
"think that the termination age came from the Latin 4646, ko] 
the Italian g. Thus for ratio the iltalians: ſay rug. Abd 

thus for pilatio, which exiſts at / preſent only in che c ds 
compilatis, expilatio, &c. was ſaid pillage : for operatio, oxorage, . 

&e. And chus it is prubabde once 6rilled'vidHe, from whetice 
_viaggio and vage; filiatio, from whence. foliqge, b. It le, 
well known that great part of the Italian and French languages- 
| tune from the Latin in its ddt corrupted Mete: and thencee 

many words acquired forms and terminations which were un- 

| Known to the carlier ages 4 Lata. 2 
adverb, Pars 28 mouvement and /ergement, to the Latin munter. 
51 15 The termination: tio, tai, tudh, Fen, mum, were uſed to 
expre(s any action in the Abend. Thus mote, monies," nen- 
tam, are ſynonimous:; molitio, molimen, molimentum ; largifio, 
Largites, . l which 9 


for denn; ies" e e at 


caſe for the adverd, fuch as «fx, that is, cum aftn, na 55 


commode, i. e. cum commodo, for commediter, &c. the modern 
adverbs, ſuch as LaRGENENT, i. e. larziter, ſeem e 
uſed ſor cum largitate, largiments ; vinuzunnt for avec 


cum ſeritate, ſeriments ; FORTEMENT, cum fortitudine, &c. 


When eſtabliſhed terminations had taken place, other words 
might have adopted the fame termination without any interme- 
diate proceſs of formation. Thus from cer might come cov- 
RAGE ; and from Fredent, raupnenaRT, from infant, In- 
STAMMENT; Kc. Many of the old Greek and Latin Gram- 


marians, not attending to the progreſs and variety of formation, | 


| have alſo affigned a compound origin to words thus lengthened 
in their termination. See the Appendix to the new edition of 


Dawsszs Miſtelianea Critita, 22 and 522.— In the . 


pendiæ and particularly in the A, to Dawes, fom® pains 
have been taken to open and ilſuſtjate the Growmatice} and Ex- 


nolhgical principles,'on which the In var below mentioned is f 


founded. To prevent a repetition of obſervations already | 
poſed, frequent reference has been made to the new | 
Dawes, which therefore the candid and learned reader will excaſe. 


"The affimilation of words proceeding from different origins may 


be, I think, further illuſtrated by the Latin words 1n and 100, the 
former in compoſition both increa/ing and diminiſping the fipnific: 


tion of words ; and the latter ſignify ing right and broth. In when it ; 


increaſes the ſignification of words, io manifeſtly the common priꝝ 


poſition in, which, from the notion is /ace, is eafily transferred}. to 5 
expreſs "quod finer et ſumma attigit, When it dimibilhes 1 
conceive it to be of the fame origin as the old word fn, Wien 
afterwards was written fue ; and that this is the ſame as % | 


bl ſeems to be adventitious like the # 
- nothing more than the negative «p 1 
| compa ſuch 38 Aa &c, in which the » is added 


prevent erode een See the Inder = 


. 3 1 


(G6) 


Obſ. V. (to know, ) cond; tro d, known, trodh; troth, 
Yoſt thing known, or truth. — Healed, bend. 


Dawss, v. A. From which it will appear, that FRY des of of 
_ negation is expreſſed by that of abſence, ſecluſion, privation: - 
and be obvious why. a, &, or, Arto, are of the ſame origin. 
According to this doctrine, I have endeavoured to ſhew in the 
Appendix beforementioned, p. 506. that nego and neca are f 
the fame origin, and properly ſignify aufero. In confirmation 
of which, I will beg leave to add, that epriopuay, nego, is plaiply | | 
of the ſame origin as uh, namely, from api, ab ape, unde 
asp, asg, &c,—And that as the idea of dying was expreſſed 
by that of going away, (abiit, æxere, &c.) ſo the notion of | 
killing was by that of taking atoay, thus abRalit, perimo, inte 
rimo, &c. From the above I conclude, that is, when it in- 
creaſes the fignification of words, is the ſame as the prepoſition : 
in; but when it decreaſes, and fakes. away, that it is from the 
Greek negative 4, with the ſame variety as canifirum and ug» | 
| yoergory buccina and Buxgory 3 "fſeinus and ge &c, I have 
dwelt longer on the origin and power of the negative, in, in 
deference to the great authority of Mr. Harris who explaing 
it in a different manner, Hermes, B. II. C. 3. p. 271, 272. 
Perhaps few words are of more diſputed origin than Jus, 
The etymologies moſt commonly received are jus right, a a ju⸗ | 
bendo; jus broth, a juvando. Some think jus right, to be | 
only metaphorically uſed from the latter jus, conſidered as 8, 
portion, a ſhare. M. Court de GEBZLIN was of this opinion 
in his Origines Frangoi/es, which he afterwards changed in. his 
Origines Latines, P. II. p. 903. Dans nos Origines Fran- 
& coiſes nous avons derive ce mot Fas, droit, de Jus, potage ; 
* Ja Juſtice confiſtant a rendre a chacun ſa portion, &c. Cetię 
46 Etymologie n'a pas plũ : en yoici done une autre qu'on gou- 
© tera peut - tre davantage. Le droit, Vautorite ſont relatifs a 
&« Velevationg mais c'eſt que fignifie jus.” That there ſhould 
be a neceſſary relation between elevation and right, ſeems to be 
an opinion worthy of 2 ſubjet of the Grand nean 


; E bye 
's . 
* 


( FR Fa 
healdh, health: : — Beared,: beardh, bear th, © Hb 


( prangen as bearth, and earntf,. and 0 


but quite inconſiſtent with the Nanni equality of . +; 
and which perhaps will not be ſo implicitly admitted on this fide - 


of the water, under a juſter ſubordination of political ſociety. 
He ſuppoſes Jus broth to be from the Celtic U water : but does 


not mention his authority for ſaying that Jus right, originally N 


ſignified elevation. I will venture to propoſe a different conjec- 


ture. I ſuppoſe it to be of the ſame origin as du, opontet, per. 
inet; (concerning which ſee the Appendix to Dames, p. 5 16.) 


and AEON, decent, æguum. The uſe of N and E among the 
more antient Greeks was very promiſcuous. They ſaid  wasdes 
and ward)ov ; ee and emer, from whence vinum and vinus 3 
der and Rehn, from whence News; they ſaid alſo 
vibe 29195, xgies, debitum ;. and thus, it is probable, dis, hes, 
 AEOF, In later times for A was uſed &, and, among the Latins, 


J. in many words, Thus for Ives, from whence Jos, they faid 


ve and Crug ; for Ne, 3 i. e. Crwymp, they ſaid jungo, 
&. and thus for Ives jus, guad aquum eſt, debitum, right, — 

Having thus aſcertained, as I believe, one, there will be little 
difficulty with the other. Jus, 5roth, I derive from Ct, ferveo: 
that is, as it was anciently written, or ſpoken, Geſw, S, from 


whence gun fermentum, with the ſame variety as CH and 


dygss. Jus therefore ſeems to have been denominated from an 
_ eſſential and charaQeriftic circumſtance, which Cicsrxo expreſſes 
in Jus fervens ; and Hon Ack in tepidum jus. Perhaps Cubes 


| beer, may be referred to the . origin, as denoting fone 2 ; 


tion, efferveſeence. i EY 
The preceding etymologies may 155 confirmed by the analogy, 


of another, which, if I am not miſtaken, has been as little un- 2 
derſtood, viz, Jvrirzs, which 1 derive from Aves warng, Deus. 
pater, or Zavs BETA, Jupiter, as Meg and dies Jus. For the ; 
ſame reaſon I appre Jupiter was called bis ITX, nat 

. or dius gates, £4 $5 

| Antiently dins ſignified not only a God, but alſo day, from 

whence din, and EE div And thus * day, ſignified alſoi. 3 


becauſe he was diei pat 


"ny 


tl 


(+) 


2 Lo commoduts to that pronunciation in) 1555 
175 But the aſpirate did not always' termj- 


Gut: for in SG the etymologies boot thoſe indeed kick 
are commonly received) of Deas, it, divas, dives, dins, dies, 
Als, it appears that the names of diu and dies were © originally 
fynonimous ; and that the name of God was denominated 
Dey or the Sun, But to ſhew from the evidence of the words 
| , before ſtated, by what idea the name of Day was expreſſed, in 
| the primitive language of Greece, and why prior to that of God, 
js 4 diſtuſñon which would extend the preſent note too, far ; 
and is the leſs neceflary,/ as it has a place in the Inquiry below 
mentioned. 1 will finiſh this note with ſome paſſages in which 
x M iter is mentioned as Dieſpiter. PLauTus, Captiv. II. 4. 1. 
| CT . Dieſpiter te, dique perdunt. Pen. III. 4. 29. Dieſpiter vo ger. 
ED dit. Ibid. IV. 7. 47. Dięſpiter me fic amabit. Theſe paſſages 
ire quoted by the Commentators of Honact, {who alſo ar 
W Od. L. I. 34- 5 


CR Namque Dieſpicer-- 
'Tgni coruſco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos INE currum | 


| See alfo Od. L. II. 2. 29. | „ oy : > 
Szpe Diefpiter — - 
Neglestus inceſto addidit integrum. CY 3 


In the above paſſages Jupiter is introduced as the object * 

fear and adoration ; the rewarder of the good; and avenger 

of the impious. The propoſed explanation of Dieſpiter will 
reſtore an appellation more conſiſtent with thoſe, offices, | 

which he will be conſidered not as the 3 of Day, but in. 

a higher and more awful character, he father of Gods and mn. 

It will confirm the above explanation, if we obſerve that 

Plata was alſo called Dieſditer - not ſurely as the father i 

; De, but as "_ my WR or Jupiter infernus.. . wins | 


. 
„ l 


; * 
» 


nate the word: ws thrived, 
—gived, giv'd,. 

(like bereav'd, Sereft,) an aln 
word for weight : " dived. ga 
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Obe v. 
— 


| Taptus for rapina ; (as according to the eb. 


TE. 
eine provincial and barbarous,) i 0 
Bacon ſpelt zoll, may be eafily underſiond | 


to ſignify, 10 5 an e, YA „ & en- 
: 2 TP 


_ degrees. e 1 1 


1 


Many Latin 22 MIR 4 ij 6 Zo APY T 8 
apparently derived in the ſame manner. N 


1 


jecture before propoſed, theft and Jealth: 1 
attus for actio: motus for motio, Ee — In | 
the ſame manner, though not ſo obvioully, 

the adjetFives i in idus, ſeem to have been par- 
ticiples paſt, according to the more antient 
ſpelling : for in all languages the thick found, 
of D ſeems to have been prior to *. b Ar d 
thus rapio, rapidus, for rapitus, raptus: 2 


flloreo, floridus, for floritus: horreo, borridus: 


humeo, bumidus : A madeo, madidus BY ck 
candidus : : paveo, pavidus : : uveo, uvidus : 7 cc. 
An objection may be made to the laſt con- 
jecture, namely, that Aoritus, berritus, &c. 


are paſſive forms, but that verbs neuter (and 


Oo Pre N. P lato i in Cr atylo. F an 


of the above 1298 is the Oy. one which i is 
$i. 8 78 ION y 2 ; 1 * 
* Ode zu d nA A101 6 re =] 


— 


5 not 


guage e fettled by — 4 
Np of A; writers, in the obſer? 


cretus x caluy, — ons, ene 55 en, 
"_ Hatur, itur, vivitir;&c. Inſtances of 
then der * are punitur'es, 


a LAT = 1 * 5 a . 
® "I wi as at? to propoſe ; aconjetture, Pam 
be ſuppoſed:elfipfis of cu after participles and verbs in 


2 inſtances, 5 as Hratus \membra, induitur arma, which. * 
ſay is ſtratus /ecundum membra, induitur ſecundum arma. 1 
conceive that Aratus governs menibyafor its — much- 
as fternens, and mould therefore he rendered baving. 1 
bis limbs, und that it has an active power not leſs oy tho 3 

forms, which are called deponent. And thus induitur, 77 5 
tur arna, appear to haye not a pallive, but an active, ore de? | 
ponent power ; and friitur and indyer, &c. ſeem: applied 5 


che ſame promiſcuous uſe, ks degridier for I attack and am at- . . 
| ——_ 5 T confeſs, and am „ ror I MB 
K "a" Pte” 


DP autricer, for nutrito; nutricafur.. 7 n uri 
and many others, which may be ſeen 
in PRISCIAN, and. the later Grammariane. 
Concerning active verbs uſed paſtveꝶ in the 
| Greek, language, and neuters uſed acts, 
ſee the Appendix to DAw2s,.p.493 494, v1 
As there are ſtill remaining. in the. ne 
Eenſt punis and puniar : anplefio and zplec- 
tor ; eomito and comitar : | paſco. and pr 
&c. ſo it 1s prabable, that ONCE exiſted: . 
| and al argſea and creſcor 3 flarro and . 
reor 3 borrea and Borrear s bc. Many uf the; 
Latin deponents come from. Greek verbe in 
the active form, ſuch as DREOn, that is, 
quro, ſano, from, MEAED, curo. Thus ron, 
Feri, from en, unde Paw, . 1 ram the 
fame Paw, there ſeems to. be no doubt, that - 
once exiſted vATEN, (as Barw, from f „* 
from whence A TROR. From AATAA, unde 

ug, came ADULOR : from nen, came 


and am ar barrel. This bien will apply equally to the 
uſe of the paſſiue far the active, as the Grammarians. en „ 
themſelves, among the Greek writers; as 6 perkayys, * 285 
* uſe of the middle wn. 


5 'PATIOR:; : 


; „ 1 


nai word e rea 
edition of Dawes, p. 518. &c. It has been 
obſerved, that inſtances of the participle paſt, 
uſed thus promiſcuouſly, are more frequent 
than the tenſes of the verb. Which hap- 
pened probably from this cauſe : as the Latin 
had no active participle paſt, the uſe of what 
was afterwards called the paſſive form was 
retained longer than the tenſes of the verb, 
which were not under that neceſſity. Per- 
haps it may be further ſaid in juſtification of 
this uſe of the neuter and paſſive f k 
ſach as ſoles, foleor, ſalitus ; creſto, creſcor, 
cretus z floreo, floreor, floritus, ori fhridiie'y. 
&c. that the neuter fignification, partaking 
ſo much of 1 have favoured 
the promiſcuous 1 uſe. 2 
There is a remark of Me. BaranT in kis 5 
« Further Myfration of the Analyſe,” p-. 


ee . 


als fl 2 ra 


« this mode of derivation, (namely ae 
from Ka, or xi ⏑jꝛn) Can any one in 
* their ſenſes ſuppoſe, that a word ſignifying 


rior in the conceptions of Man. For inſtance, in the arder of 
nature the abſtract quality is prior to the quality joined with 


conjointly with the ſubſtances in which they are i 


Sun. But here alſo he ſeems to be miſtaken. For vg | 
xn, I apprehend, is the feminine of veau, and oo” - 


plied to a grammatical remark; on derivative words,)which | 


Wd N N, tow am e, Ape Ty rer, * wm, 


(76 5 
« But . can think there is any validit-in 


<« heat can be derived from I have been made 


4 hot? and that the cauſe x was deduced fn. 


q 


SE the . "oh 193 F 80 MN Fi ah | a TIL 4 13 2 


Ts, | 41 687 1 
* 11 eee happens, a as may he 8 * Ye, many | 
inſtances, that what is prior in the order of nature, 15 


any ſubſtance. (See Vol. II. p. 14. of the Origin m P? 
Language.) Therefore Ariſtotle derives Agvzes from Awaerys, 
and Nusse from Jizacovn. But this is contrary to the order 
of our perceptions, For we ſee qualities only in eoncrete and | 


An object was ſeen to be white, one man was found to be juſt, 
and another Brave, before the ideas were formed of whiteneſs, 
juſtice, and fortitude. With greater appearance of prob; bi uty 
he derives ye,“ from veruperinn, and I from «re, 


the feminine of uche; the former ſignifying rex" v * 


vnn, and the latter ade Ale, or the like: and this #6. 4 


cording to the uniform progreſs of buen conceptions. Thie 
reaſoning is ſo obvious, and the etymologies ſo incontrover- 
-tible, that it might ſeem Ariſtotle : did not mean to give the 
grammatical etymology of the words, but a. hiloſophical de- 
duction of Ideas; if yepungxy and ac had 1 not been ap- 


he ſays are diſtinguiſhed Ty wTwo, by the termination. na- 


| 


* : . 
; 4 
7 
* 
8 oy n f 
: - . x J 
* 


obſctre and intricate babs 

tymology, it ſesms to be an 

object of conſequence, to abſtract, as far as. 
poſſible, "our thou ights from modes of ordi- 


nary occurrence, and the prej judices of ac 


quired and habitual knowledge. At firſt 


fight there ſeems to be much weight i in Mr. 


Bryant's obſervation, and as ſuch he repeats, 
p. 13. „ What 1 principally inſiſt upon in 
ce * reſpet to ancient Etymology, is, that the 
«© cauſe muſt priceed the Peck, "anc cannot be 
« deduced from it : for yp cauſe” was Y 
« known, and named. * 
it would entirely deſtroy a leading principle, 
of a «quite | con _— — which the Au- 


1 


1 —— — 


40% am ng a,, 6 ache. In this however: Ariſtotle has 
done no more than Plato and Cicero have in many inſtances * 


of Etymology ; in Which they give 4 philoſophical definition | 
or deſcription of the thing, and not a grammatical etymolo 


of the word / and often fo inconſiſtently with the fimple 8 ; 


cels by which they really were formed, as not to admit of ſe- 


rious confutation. But the ancients, it may be ſaid. without 
derogating from their jdſt ahthority, were but little acquain 


with the general _— and the theory hd for . 


TI n 405541 11 
a ER ;\ "= chor 


If this were true, 


be origin of lingiage,* and a 808 $9 


1 ) | 
e thor of theſe obſervations has endeavoured 
* eſtabliſh elſewhere, that things, and the 
cauſes of things were denominated from, thiir 
actions and effetts, &c. . ul ab 
But with the permiſſion of this leon 
writer (and I hope without offence to ſo ne · 
pectable a name,) experience as well as the 
authority of Mr. HARRIS“ teaches us, that 
though the natural progreſs of things be 
from cauſe to effect, yet the courſe of bus 
man knowledge, (namely of knowledge de- 
rived through the ſenſes,) muſt be from effect 
to cauſe. And thus the firſt Men muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have formed their Ideas of the Cauſes 
of things from their effects, which, through 
the ſenſes, were the teſtimonies of .thaſe 
| cauſes. They muſt have felt themſelves hot; 
(to apply the obſervation to the preſent in- 
ſtance,) before they could have formed the 
obfirat# idea of heat. So that though in 
reality the effect be preceded by the cauſe, 
the word by which .they denoted the cauſe. 
muſt . been derived from * e 


* © Harriſes Hermes, p 9. 


( 79 ) ; 
To mention an i or two. Dose ob „ 
the cauſe which impels us to ſeek any object. 
The fooling is is the effect of that impulſe. Yet ; 
the cauſe” is expreſſed by the word wied : 
denotes that effeQ. Thus, it has been ſMewit 
elſewhere, that peto and moto; vols and f 
1 whe and Aur ; are of the ſume 
gain, TX EMO and pe figrlify't6 
e effect of fear, viz. rimning d. 
That tea and v otiginalty fignified to 
run, or rm my, ſeems maniſeſt from to 
words ſtin exiſting in the Greek lan 
ſignifying I ran, and the act of running, i. e. 
chayer, and. ue ( commonly derived from 
l,) v 1 ch haye the ſame affinity to % 
or TE", as ee, deres, to ; ui to 
N e * „eee 
mighle' be ban « G this e ho 
preſſon of human Ideas; and to ſhew; te 
ſuch is hs. re alar ee gd . * | 


ralgar 0 to „ fay, ther . is/ de cagft t BY, 


2 — #- x 
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Obſ. v. „being hot. h he cauſe d. abe the þ bod 
* from whence. the influence roce 
heat is the, abſtract Idea Which is 0 1 1 
from the ſenſation that we feel. In treati 

of the originals of a language, ſuch diſtinc- 
tions ſeem neceſſary to be attended to. Though 
| at this time of day it is difficult for us, hg 
have a language ready formed, which W 

receive from our nurſes, and retain. by ac 
quired habit, to trace the origin and progreſ 
of Ideas, and the relation which words have 
to the Ideas, that. they expreſs *. But the urls, 


Greater difficulty has W been ojpoled In 45 l — 
tion of language than ſeems to have really exiſted, by not at- 
tending to this difference, and therefore by reaſoning accords, 
ing to preſent notions: and thus ! imputing metaphyfieal fub- 
tlety to the communication of Ideas, which, by a different rea- 
ſoning, may be ſhewn to have been effected by the ſimpleſt, 
energies of the mind. In conducting the theory of language, 
many miſtakes appear to have been committed by accommo- 4 
dating language to Philoſophy, inſtead of applying philoſophy | 
to language; or by reaſoning from language in its moſt po- ö 
liſhed ſtate; and thus determining on the erigin of worde ac- 
cording to their lateft orthography, and moſt prevailing figni- 
fications. In the courſe of fuch "Inquiries the deine ng 1 4.2 
often manifeſtly derived from modes of poliſheg. life;, and; 
maxims of refined philoſophy. I will endeavour to illyſt te 
part of this obſervation, by explaining what I conceive"to 

have been the original fignification of NuBo. It has: been 
an 1 8 received and almoſt as univerſally mn" 
| ; 8 


97 at 


antiqui obnubere vocaraxt.- But this isa cuſtom evidently pol-' 


terior to civil ſociety, when re ies were inſtituted to 


| give ſanction and permanenc) to a "rite, on which 40 much 
de pended the good order! and happineſs of evil life. The 


union, which was the origin of ſociety, muſt have been an- | 
tecedent to the rites orddined t to make it legal. We ] muſt 
therefore ſearch higher for the primitive fignification'vf Nuo. 
Dr. Taxros on the Civil Law, p. 287, mentions um Hebrew 


radix, conſiſting of the ſame elements, which fignifies pro- 
creation, | birth, &c. which he thinks. bids fairer for the 


Etymon, than any other that can be aſbgned./ But; with de. 
ference to ſo. excellent a writer, I think that enen this does 
not\ſatisfy. To effect this union, there muſt have betn ſome- 


thing prior to the /iberos, prneraane. For though the: ſtipulation 


of the political contract was libervrum guzrenudarum touſe i yet 


it is expreſsly mentioned in a law-which//Ta ros. quotes he. | 
arges, upon, that, nuptias un cane. 


fore, and afterwards en 
tus, fed conſenſus facit: 
and natural Principles of 
we can, diſcover it in Nuts, will perhaps. have the faireſt _ 


a law founded on the very eſſence, 


claim to our preference: : which T think we may "be able to 


do, by ſhewing that auts originally ſigniſied to uf, and is 
really the ſame as _nvo..;It is well known, that the Folie, the 
parent, or perhaps. rather, the fiter dialect of, the Latin, 
uſe of the Digamma P, (I . 
pronounced like our W.) between two voyyels: : and thus e, 


NUPFO; i. e. 2 3 as from Has came Fi, vLvvi, in the old 


tas Hs e 1 4 


| ound, often became B, s there has been occalion to obſerve, | 


Latin writers, in the fam me 
duvit for luit, Ke. But 


more than once, in the Appendix | to. Dawes: 8: thus. a, 


nubo, as vade, Buſs; uro, pronounced Furo,) bure, Tug” | with 7 


which may be compared our barn, and fire, anctently 17 7 7 
fugr. h Though nu * not exiſt 7 itlelF at preſent i in 


that LO: 2 4 ah | unn d. £78 „n e 7% 


marrisge, And this, fignification; if - | 


ich as well es che Latin: n 


Latin 


Y 


tw): 


. from external 1 e expteffe Pie al 
"as to the Ideas, which the object 
ſuggeſted: by a relation, which was on © 
noted, and eaſily retained. By r means of this 

relation, from thoſe primary general Ideas, 
we. 45 . We new. me... aud * 


A To % 
| Latin 3 e in its ads ANNUO;/ bees 
Kc. as Buro, if, anburo, com ure, and buflam. . Laos 
It has been given as a reaſon! for ves being not ſpokes 
the nan, viz. becauſe it wan the virgin only who vated be 
head. But if there is any probability in what has been before 
propoſed; this reuſon will fall to the ground. We 110 ues 
count for. it orkexwiſe, and confiftencly with the fignificurion 
attributed do 1 Vini eſt perr; virgin oft Meri, d. 
mire; ] . Fhis privitedge- allowed to tt Geneacy ef 
the ſex, * a 14 N (avs Lok, L. me 
$6 1 IS) 5 55 a 
er ae Se wesgtasst er like Werth; Ta, HA 
Ther Would be word, and not urloaght'he wes, 


10 ex . 


we ads; at cheat implies the ratifichtion bf che anon 
in the sem of both, it will confirm the bbfervationy that 
#abs properly and origitially 'Ggnifics "inde, | aint 3 454 
b e that tennubium is tone ſis.) . en 10 04; 

gee Harriſes Hermes, p. 269. Thus alſo K's very 1 
Author on fh Origin ind Progreſs of Language z i Tue brit 
« claſi of Heas 1 18 produced trom materials furnished by the 
70 ſenſe; the Tecond ariſes. from the operations of the mind 
< upon theſe materials: for 1 do not deny, that in this our | 

@ preſent” ſtate of i all our ideas and all dur khow- 
't 4 138 are ultiaiately.? to be fr from ſenſe aid molly 
Val J. p. 46. ed. Jecond. Ky 


len gih 


4 # 


length: all che varixties ow motag orica 
pelt, . 5 
fuppoſe, that Men — 2 — 1 


formed from his Creator; which it ſeem 
unneceſſary to ſuppoſe for two reaſons. Firſt, 
becauſe He who-ereated Man, and gave him 
the faculties of thinking and ſpeaking, might 
have left to Man's free will the en 
objects, which 10 4 thinking being muſt 
have called forth thoſe facnulties into. energy, 

and ſuggeſted Ideas, to which: he would na- 
;ommedgte, the words, by which 
he meant to o dengte them. He might thus, 
according to his on ideas, derived from 
objects with which he was daily converſant, 
have, from the . beginning, convenſed a 
| Gag, and given to ech animal its particular 
name. And ſecondly. hecauſe ſuch 2 f p- _ 
Paſition is alfugly inconblent with:the.evi- | 
dence of ihe cxigin of gur Idess, which 

ide a 2 5 wee orig ia 


ke. (GY, 
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EF: 100 Z 
Orc V. Ideas is to be traced in the ert through 
which the Ideas are conveyed, ſo the origin 
of Language is referable to the ſame ſonree 
from whence our Ideas are derived, namely, 
natural and err en ec been 
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There is not perhaps a cubject more curi- ; 
ous, or which affords more intereſting | ſpe- 
culation to the mind, than the origin of lan- 
guage. Nor is it a theory merely amuſing te | 
the imagination; but at the fame that it 
pleaſes the fancy by abſtracting it from 
ſent modes and habits, it may be attended wich 
| conſequences: very beneficial to the pra, 
| knowledge and | acquiſition of the nobleſt 

dialect of human ſpeech. With the” hiſtory 

of language in general ſome writers have c = | 
nected the hiſtory of the human mind, and | 
the origin of its ideas; which has been ene 
cuted in ſome meaſure by the French writers 

on this ſubjeQ, and more OT by Lord : 

Ti | Mon- 


(%) 


1166 Ow no wr 


are expreſſed To attempt this is the-ſub- 


ject of an Inquiry founded on a grammatical : 


Analyſis of the on Language; of which 


inquiry it is the purpoſe of this C Obſervation . 
to give ſome account; after having premiſed 


a few words on the origin of Language in 
general, and having taken a nearer view of 


that ſubject, OW was done f in 1255 een 


Obſervation. . 
ee we ere al, had a language? from the 


— n 
either have Bad it by Inſpiration, ee 


from his Creator; or have der 


were ene eee as a rational c 
3 Jand'external obj as, in 


he was ſurrounded.) Seripture in filent on 


it was -acquiri 


the x means by w 


aner thi 1 kow, ot vr 
has profeſſed to trace the wing progreſs, — 
and connexion of Ideas, through the medium 
of any particular language, in which they 5 


mo wp gage 7 He muſt 


exertion of thoſe faculties of the mind, which iS 


n are nat eee to affirm, cher it 
18 was received by Inſpiration : and there is no 
internal evidence in language to lead ug % 
ſuch a ſuppoſitjon, | Obe ide: then hits 
queſtion, we haue nothing but uncerts 7 
But on a ſubject, the cauſes of which e 
remote, nothing is more convenient then 0 
refer them ta Iaſpiration, and to reeyr 0 
* caſy and, Are nn. „ 
du, A mar Oe” Ait 


91 is, man 950 * . grivilegnds | 

ſpeech, which diſtinguiſhed him at ſirſt, au 
till continues to diſtingujſh him. 88 a ratipna! 
tion, without exerting thoſe regſoning faculr 

. bled to raiſe himſelf fo, much above their - 

an argument adopted and made neceſſarꝝ by 
b — of racohsting for it other wiſe. | 


eee eee e vntllowed 
TY wquiltire Nich 


— for aecuie ( 5 
if E ; 


the plokſata"de obſerving, that in 3 


alſo Man's regen Was not given him in van: 


The ſate all- wiſe and benificetic Creator 
who gave the mind to will, and the Bi. 


execute: eee, to form and 


ceteris eſſe dee. 8. nue. dere eee 


N 77492 


Y 


(8). 


RO 3 compoſition and inflixiony and other 
varieties of poliſhed ſpeech. 2 Thoſe: ne 
tions of language, which, at the ſame time 

| ſerve the purpoſes, of convenience and "eu 
ment, by diſtinction in variety as well, as 
volubility in ſound, were, it. ſhould, ſeri, 
introduced. by ſucceeding generations, and 


7 Fog” ; ©. 


bdbeecame expedient by the multiplied purſuits 
and neceſſities of Man, The love of imita · 

tion, and cuſſam, in length of time, intro - 
duced a number of ſimilar forms, and a an 
uniformity even in the irregularities of ſpeech; 

and thus eſtabliſhed without. 2 and 
without art, the principles of What, i A. 
later Ages, was to become a ny refi ed 
art, which Philoſophers and Om 
ans were afterwards to develope and ar- 
range, and to call ide Art and eee. p 


Language. d apy og Bog To OE 
From this er we behold. language, 
ander its eſtabliſhed forms, and. arranged. age? 


He confirms his obfervation AAP citing zn the 
more antient Greek. —In the Analyſis below mentioned, the 
_ elements of the Greek 1 are ſhe wu to Have = | 
e 1 Maas as eig: l Shoei 
R N © cording 


11 


cordrig eo ine different parts of ſpecch. ot 8 


bee duet queſtion immediately 6 . 


neareſt; and Were moſt net Mary to Man, 
were firſt denominated. And it may ih 
fore ſeem, tha the names of thingy Week 
prior to verbs.” But there is another queſt 
tion,” which as neteffariiy o obtrudes 

y were theſe things thus dencmit 
It ſeems naturaf to ſuppoſe, chat thi wer 
rancts; Kc. And aur er ab welt, which u 
is ptobable” were named as early a any f 
the objects, with” which he was familiar, 
ſome might. Jet 
ſome from their ſwiftnels, cc. E 
prefling the Hons of things, che ue ” the 
verb, which is tlie ſymbol of Wes is ner ne- 
con _ So that the verbs 


+: * L. 74 ba i} e 


1 
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t nde Gies pw jonin Jangtanes — 1 + 
are. caſily geduced to the ancient 
le origins, than the latin Naune 


He ha Fü nin Fats are.1 


And; as it "e's for thi is reaſon, becauſe the expreſſion of. 


ternal * is * and 1 z the denotation of . 
„ n * 


or 465 F It 18% 6 “ 
8 60 fuſpolt}"thit the things which walk ) 


have been from their" apathy 


. SW 0 
15 80 were uſed to expreſs every kind of action, 
mämuſt have been prior to the names of things, 
which were denominated. from their actions. 
Not that all verbs were prior to all noun 
or that a particular claſs of verbs was prior 
to a particular claſs of nouns, but that every 
individual noun, which expreſſed the na 
of a thing from its action, was derived from 
a verb expreſſive of that action, which was 
ultimately referable to one general Idea, w hic 
is the principle of every action. 8 5 41 
I venture to ſpeak with leſs heſi atio on 
this ſubject, as I have had reaſon to perſuade 
myſelf of the probability, (I think, the truth) 
of what has been obſerved in the courſe of 
the Greek Language, in which this ſub- 8 
ject will be ſpoken to more fully and pro- 
OY 4 3 and the principal R of which 524 


external obj 6 „ and — og, as bing 2 | 
according to particular appearances, &c. which may vary at 
different times and occaſions, under the influence of various 
-circumftances : by which means the names of things mult 
have become more ſubject than . to the innovations _ 
w_es and accident. . 
725 . e 


„ 

is * on endeavour to trace the origin, pros © 
greſs, end connexion of Ideas, as expreſſed & 
the primitive Language of Greece: to ſhew 

through tbe evidence | afforded iy Language, 

that all Ideas, 'communicated by words *, 
not denoting particular ſounds „and certain 
external adjuncts, or perſonal relation, were 
originally made known through the nieans of one 
n _ which i is the Rum mo of _ 


e 1 as it 
ſhould ſeem, though the Greek Langrage is here particularly 
meant, there is a diſtinction of ſome importance, which ſeems 
neceſſary to be made, namely, the difference between the 
formation of Ideas in the mind, and the communication of them 
by words; Iden may be formed diſtinctly and independently 
of each other, and yet require the afliſtance of compariſon | 
and metaphor to make them known. Language, in its moſt 
poliſhed ſtate, affords innumerable proofs in words of the 
ſame orthography, and of the ſame origin, which. vet have 
many different, but collateral fignifications. What js evex 
new obvious aud inconteſtablein the expreſſion of mary ideas, 

he ſuppoſes, and will endeayaur to new originally prevailed 5 
in the exprefüng of every Idea, (which is not particularly ex- 
cepted,) by reference to the general idea. By attending to 
_ this difference between Jauss, aud Words, the repreſentatives F 
of Ideas, it will appear, that it is not fuppoled; as it might 
| iſe ſeem, that the firſt Man exiſted at any time with 
only ove Les, but that he found it neceſſary. to expreſs his 
various Ideas in w 2 rer to one the moſt a general, | 


1 5 
Obs VI. action 'E 181 which by. the multiplex. variety' of 
— its combin ations in ſuited to the, eæpręſing of 
every action. : that all verbs, not imitative g 
ſounds, &c. are reſoluable to that general Ideas. 
that the names of Things are. derived from 

werbs, and therefore return 1 the ſame uni 
verſal origin : whence that general Idea. w 
formed, and how transferred 70 different and 
even oppoſite actions: and how far the eleme; ts 
which will be there laid down as the principles | 

of the Greek Language may be ſuppoſed to Love 

been the elements of untverſal Language. 1 

In the courſe of the Inquiry, the Greek, 
language will be conſidered as unconne! 
with every other, except its ſiſter aialeck the 
the Latin, and as if it were indigenous, Ho — 

ever 2 ſuch an ! wy ka cal Wot 


di be 3 to e bend his cenſure of an” 
opinion, which may be inconſiſtent with, the 
judgement which he has uſually held; when 
he reflects, hot that it was the opinion of 


the Greeks themſelves, for they are Parti 


55 Judges 3 3 


judges 3 f of 4 
century, for- his Anette; may be exceptic= 
nable ; but tliat it was alſo the opinion of | 
 TiBERIVS. HemsTERAUSIOS; who, ab he 3 
had perhaps ſtudied the language longer than 
any other man, not a Greek, is acknows 
ledged to have been better acquainted with 
its principles and genius than any man that 
ever lived *; and was at the fame time well 
ſkilled in the Oriental tongues, and there- 
fore not ſubject to the prejudices ariſing 
from à partial knowledge of languages: 
Graca lingua TI IERIO HEMSTERHUSIO, 
qui illam per annos pene Lxx excoluit," probu- 

biliter videbatur ex fuo velut ſolo enata. (vide 

Koprirxs. Obſervata Philologica.Y When 

the immediate purpoſe of the Inquiry, which 

is to tract abe origin, progreſs, and connetion = 
of Lees, ar rere ene 


15 Regus . 20 et aun . rei ry het: ; 
Anplititer et vere bot dice, AxusTeRnvSIUM Gratarum ſcientia 
 literarum omaiib ontntd, Like renaths litetis Oxcellenter in iir o. 
ſati fint, foam etiam Is ancuM CASAUBONUM, ci neck 
bominum conſenſts "drimas ueferve Jolet, lugo pot he int | 
9 IW er 


| = 
+ guage 
Y 2 2 
A by , 4 * 1 ; 
- „ SS... 5 


learned dhe haſt - 


VI. guage of Greece, has been eſtabliſhed, it wil 


60 94 ) „ 


then be conſidered, what connection it has 

with other languages 3 how far the general 
reſemblance may confirm the opinion, tl 
all languages are derived from the fame 
origin, and the ſame common elements ; 
and why thoſe elements may be more mani- 
feſt in the Greek than in any other language: 
The Analyſis of the Greek Language was 
undertaken by the Author, not from a "blind 
attachment to a favorite language, or b 
of the very high antiquity eee to it it by 
ſome learned men; but he was, Iinſentibly 
led into it by his engagements with the \Mif- 
cellanea Critica of DAwxs; by endeavouring 
to enlarge the obſervations of Dawes con- 
cerning the Æolic Digamma ; and by tracing | 
the remaining evidences of that letter Rl 
exiſting in the Greek and Latin languages. 
In the courſe of which, he could not help 
obſerving the truth of Mr. W1sz's obſery a 

tion, that by keeping the Diganms in 
cc view, by diſcerning where it has fi "oy nerly 


cc ademited 


(9) 


tween two. yowels ; by ni EL 

gc ations, and. what letters 

2 | cams. into hs place of i it, we may perhaps 

e diſcoyer the gradual: refinement of lan- 

“ guages, 1 OR the c cognates 
dialects. 
The ſecond, or ne part W 
Inquiry is conducted on the principles laid 
down by Lord Mongoo in his Diſſerta- 
tion on the Formation of the Greek Language 
and explained more at large by Lzxnnze in 
cerning the mutual claims of HeMsTERnvuis 
and Lord MonBoppo to the diſcovery of 
thoſe. eee and by what means the 
Engmologial Pr ciples, and in. what rel. 8 


2 * CM Ef 


e 7 an dſo | 


5 nifications, conne@ed byc one common Gra: 
matical 


7 

„ 
7 
* 
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Obſ. VI. matical dnokigns and reducible to the fn 
e eee eee 
me, I was induced to think that, for the a 
part, this community of ſound muſt likewiſe 
have been connected and influenced dy dome 
ſecret analogy of Idea. And ſuch a conmedtior 
Lord Mog OD Do allowed mat he artulfen 
« of language might-have imagined, of ſome 
« kind or another, between #he-origingl duads 
© 4%, £2, d, d, us,” but enen 
that they did not think of any ſuch connection 
and that though thoſe duads are them: 
ſelves proper roots, which habe theie"&64 
us rivatives, yet with- teſpect tc de ole 
<.words'of 'the language they are no e, 
„ than radical elements; in theinſelves ori- 
ginally barbarous, and deſtitute of any an. 
logous ſignification. The authority however 
even of Lord Moxz0pDo:was not ſufficiend t 
counteract this prepoſſeſſion: and the mofe the 
ſubject was conſidered, the moxe the proſpect 
of this analogy recommended itſelf ;; till, - 
length, (after removing the diſiculties Which 
ng che words d | 


at: firſt aroſe from confoundin 
tative of ſounds and certain oxternat-ignd,) 
| * 1 * 


8-1 


* * 
wo l p | 
4 other ; ; 
* 


24 


a dligedt analyſis oY 
language, whiel ate called primitive; Eb 
comparative deduction of their fignifieations, £ 
:onſpired-to point out one general Idea, to 
which the different fignifications had ſeverdly. = 
tion, ſome more, ſome leſs eee te; 
according to their various modification 
To explain this doctrine is the object oy 
the Fir part of the Inquiry ; the exec vtion 
of which, it is hoped, will be received 
indulgenee i in proportion to the want of if 
tance from preceding writers. But in deter- 
mining che origin of words, beſides ab- 
ſtracting ind diſtinguiſhing, as before men- 
tioned, it will be neceſſary alſo to conſider 
the biſtory of the Alphabet; to be ac- * 
quainted with* the eonnexion, progreſs; and 
varieties of the dialects; and to know, what” 
letters are of priny y ſound, and whit ſe- 
condary j what belonged to the aheient al- 
phabet, and what were added by the 9 7 
modern Greeks; the org nical powers of 7 


the wr We the'relation Which en 


. of change arifing from chat 


by which 3 8 and wag 


Thos confideratzons ſhew the neceflary a . 
nexion between the Firf part of the Inguaiey, 
and the Second, op which the Firſt in bas | 


ad —— tfych 


Ideas, which en ee 3 

analyſis it will be 4 to avoid the 
errors ſo frequent in the Etymolagies uf the 
Civilians, the Stoics, and maſt of che Phi- 
loſophers of Antiquity, It is eaſ)y 60 follow. 
the progreſs of dur own conceptions, and of 


thoſe, Who haye learnt. language ungat the 
fame influence of hahit and cuſtom ; ns lie 
wiſe to mark their afſpciation, and ha o 
Idea ſprings from another; but when. we. 
attempt to analyſe the conceptiqps of theſe, 
who firſt uſed the language, we Gre eri 
ciſing, and to ſhew by what methode thay. 

n their Ideas, a conſiderable degree af 
tration from preſent. moden- and babits- 
ny be neceſſary 1 apd without the anait 
rent teſtimo A 9 


& 99.) 
wel thoſe Ideas ave e2 N. « C 
beer eee are commonly bound 10 . 


erroneous. * be 67-5 4 {0 75 8 
Aa the Fig art of ho Inquiry, n 


tet 10 1 eien ®, 
I 


* As ee eee to — general le, 8 
not even except the verb ſubfantive ; , which, in the opinion of 
| ſome lets writers imong the rene, b dr only vert, Wien 
exiſts, and that every other verb is formed by the union of the | 
verb, and participle. Though he differs very widely from that 
opinion yer he was pleaſed witle the obſervation, as it” ſhews 
how high a place they thought it neceſſarily; held in the tablet of 
| Heas, Ad. Ke conteives it to be no ſmall confrmation of his 

Syſtem; that in the moſt perfect of all langunge n, (arid which 
on many accounts ſeems to be the moſt . proper groundworlt 
for Inquiries ited the origin of Language,) that the fame word, 
which ſignifine exifence; ſignifies alſo / notion: And ndthingf + 
coud be more natural than this aſſociation. For as: all thi 
are detotliidted* from! theft actions, effect, and external figns 5 
what more conſtant, more ſtriking evidence: of exiſtehce chu 
there be than the viſible liga of Motion? Bu therefore. 1520 
che figtifcution of e, d fd fun, & che Words, which 
are called verba motus et geftus, ſuch as San, Sfb, net 
Davy venire, intadere, &c.. are uſed for gg. And thus was a - 
general iden, and connected with every action, is reduindantly _ 


the gonral Is alto 


uſed in conjunction with participles- to expreſs, the particulat ; re 


action denoted by the verb from which the. participle comes: 
av ., veabe⸗ $0486, is literally the fame 
„ ven yeuge, independent of theig 
| way ſenſe in which the uy es: ſeem ſometimes + 


( 100 ) 1 


a VL. the 8 general and comprehenſive,” that 
| can be formed: That this idea was made 
uſe of as the Interpreter of all others, not 
becauſe, after a deliberate ſurvey, i its con- 
nection with every action was foreſeen 5-but 
merely from the inexperience and imperſec- 
tion of human knowledge, when, for _ 
Be eel NE ſufficient diſcrimination, a new idea- Was 
moſt eaſily communicated through the ait. 
tance of one already known. This will ap- 
pear the more natural, if we compare it with 
common practice even in theſe enlightehed 
days, in which we may frequently obſerve! 

thoſe eſpecially, who are ubafliſted with t 
knowledge of more than one language, wi 
ving recourſe to general terms to expreſs 
particular ideas. What action does not to 4% 
_—_— ? and for what 8 is were "Ol ; 


to be uſed. E. therefore is ale de wth in a ſe Ws ndary | 

ſenſe, when it ſignifies 70 be : and as ſuch occaſioned no . 

raſſment, when connected with participles expreſſive of re 
ſuch as undes 14/44 no more than when the Italians ſay in equal 
contrariety of NR, * F taken rages 2 Web for T's eas | 


Seis. ES 


taphorical; Att Nies by things were formed 
from ann which-obje <a and it. 


remotes ll atlength AE 
and ideas may be found to preſerve a ſtrict 


connexion between the individuale, which 


all connexion rich another claſs though alti- 
mately belonging to the ſame origin. The 
particular difference and general union of 
theſe claſſes of Ideas and words, is like the 
compoſition of a Picture compoſed of 
ferent Gal "_— have a | relation nd one 


to eee _ fieſt view * 
on 105 wee one common ii 
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ye the ans (group) . 


tw} © 


CAD and their common intereſt. contjiired-o. ah. 
out the principal character, who is the * 
and ſpirit of the ſubject, and on wem des 
pends the action of the eee 
In the fame manner two words, ot two dlaſſes- 

of words, may be expreſſive of —— 
nhnected in themſelves, but yet united by an 
intermediate affociation, through which we 
aſcend to the genetal- idea; which is the 
principle and eſſence of the reſt, and from 
which they derive their ſeveral ene, | 
ever variouſly modified, 1» . 
As to the Secand part of whe bas. 
ths: primary and original "found | by which 
the general Idea was denoted, is ſuppoſed 
to have been arbitrary and ſymbolidal, not 
chaſen on account of any ſuppoſed relation 

to the nature of motion, but uſed, e 

Anpliciiy, to expreſs the original Idea. From 

this element it is conceived that all othes 

words were formed, and alt ideas co. 
nicated, not by imitation: on ſymbolically; | 

vation and metaphor, in refurence to the g- 

| , eral Idea, the conſtituent and energy of 


1 5 | | | | 
| Bo ml | every 
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{ 
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Ideas of tuation, 
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Gt vl. „And laſtly, (which: is indeed the for d 
tion of the Firſt pe of the Inquiry,)/* Th. 
40 Ts names of e are en fr 


„ « been hi Gecifed,): a 
of Action; That all kinds of Ai 
e hut different modifications of Mor 
which. were expreſſed by varieties of the 
cc primary ſound, by which the. ger eneral" Tal | 
e was:denoted.” . os w2h wg tals | 
Ts Speer e e foie Haden | 
ert, - Philoſophical, the ſecohd, Gramm 
tical... Some. of the princigel iin, of. ul 
Inquiry are the following. gg. 
1a LE: * . reſs 


On the ave of. paid perceptions fre s 
effect to cauſe On the thecrems, that what 
is firſt to Nature is laſt to man; and what: 
is firſt to practice is laſt to theory: and n 5 
the application of them to the. original com- 


munication of Ideas, and to the progreſs. 
and d formation of Language—On- the diffe- 


ods © 
g 4 * 

I 2 

* EN — s 5 
* ; 4 

— W 
6 F 
. 


ferent effects of the appearances of fatütal 
objects on the untutored apprehenfon of the 
firſt Man, and on the minde of Men affected 
by education and habt On the difficulty 
of retracitig many idea in words appearing 
abſtracted and remote, which were eafy, 
obvious, and primary in the original uſe of 
language On the naming of things from 
their actions, ufes, appearances, &c. on the 


relation which words. thus have to the Teas 


that they —_ and on the d t 
A | ; mf / thoſs hs have 


propriate . general ideas——On Ms beets 
modifications of Motion in 6 performaate 
of an 5 e the progreſs of tip-, - 
the ſame word, from: the ge. 

i 


on the different impoſition of nanied' as. 
iufluenced by different cauſes On the dif- 


2 2 


— 


0 # 
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Obſ. VI. 


— neral Idea of motion to. the particular ideas 
of walking, running, leaping, aſcending, de- 
ſeending, &c.—On the origin of words; ex- 
preſſive of 1, and of ſignifications analo- 
gous to it—On the names of things, which 
have no immediate relation to motion or 18. 
Wheth er general ſuppoſitions, that the names 
of things might have been ſo and fo impoſed, | 
ſhould have any weight againſt conjectures, 
which may be e by reaſon, Ad. 
and analogy. 1 | 2 

Part II. On _ accommodating of Lo- 

guage to Philoſophy, inſtead of apply 8 
| Philoſophy to Language — On the utility of | 
founding Inquiries into the origin of Lan- 
guage, on a minute examination of Language 

itſelf, that is, of the ſeveral parts of ſpe 


as they exiſt i in the more antient dialegts ®, ,, 


"9h 


* 


* In reakonidn from words of Wödem Noa which are 
learnt by rote, and retained by habit, and which have neceſſarily 
undergone much greater changes than the dead languages, and are 

nat the ſame time deſtitute of that general analogy, which is ſo uſeful 
in ancient Etymology-i in remounting to the firſt principles and 

ſimpleſt origins of words, and i in tracing an idea through a va- 

riety of fignificationsy there are many terms, the invention of 


which ſeems to have * much abſtract ae; mets 


( 107 ) 
by a Grammatical analyſis of antient, ſimple, obt vi 
itive words On miſtakes com- PER 
mitted in Etymology, by determining on the 
origin of words according to their lateſt or- 
thography and moſt n 6gnificarions + 


3 \\ bins © . 
exertion, "Gas as the HOON, ond  prepeſitions, and Fs abs 
flantive, ſpecified by Dr. Apam Sum, (in his Conſiderations 
on the firſt formation of Language, p. 448, 465, 469. ſubjoined 
to 'The Theory of Moral Sentiments,) but which the evidence g CY 
afforded. by the Analyſis of the Greek Language ſhews. were | 
expreſſed by the ſimpleſt efforts of the mind. Concerning, the 
origin of the Greek Verb ſub/antive, ſee above p. gg. . 
F There is one great error, which ſeems to run through the 
Syſtem of M. Court de GEBBLIx, and of other French writers 
on the origin of Language, whith is determining on the origin of | N 
Greek and Latin words according to their lateſt orthography and 
| moſt prevailing fignifications : and which ſeems (I ſpeak with re- 
| yerence) to ariſe from the want of an accurate and. Grammatical 
knowledge of the learned languages. They ſeem to be maſters of 
the Greek vocabulary, ind to have collected their knowledge of 
Greek words from comparative Harmonies des Langues, as well as 
from Lexicons, but to have little acquaintance with the general 
hiſtory and formation of the language, and eſpecially with the gra- 
dual progreſſion and varieties of each particular dialeft. For this 
reaſon they are often deceived by terminations, and ſuppoſe that to 
be original, which is merely acceſſory and terminatiye. To men- 
tion only one inſtance. They ſay that yoT, in Celtic, (from which 
they derive all other Languages,) ſignifies e/evation, frreagth, 
power: and find this word in de/-pote deſ-pot-ique, and conſequently | 
in Noxerys, Nowermes* in which words every body elſe underſtands 
part of wor to bel the terminationfs$770-rnc,' Tore (runes, 
as Jause rue, unt T61-T25, den- irt apres, apres 
eric, Forunes 3 (bibur). But, to annihilate the ſuppoſed exiſtence 
of ror in Noworns, &c. we may further add, that as T is 


0's _ plainly 


and 


F * 4 
1 
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1 108 ) 
Obſ. vi. —on the Analogy of Langusg 


 aflimilation of words derived from differen 


Nelly terminative, it is ket that P likewile 3 is ace be, 
The Greek terminations in ah, g, Ke, de, ge, are 
from a reſol vet in a, s, %, OW, Ui, F rom Broaa, Buw, come 
Gisa, Bulw, &c. from Barre, (Barrie, oblolete, ) gars 
from Beuw, (Suva, ) Brvelw from Pavw, PAviu, ON,, PAvnors, 
cc. Thus alſo dre probably came from Howe, Rer. Now. 
in deducing the principles of the Greek language, it has been 
Found by the moſt. accurate analyfis, that thoſe fimple forms, 
(which HEus TEN HUISs, Lord MonBoppo, and Lenney, ſup- 
poſe to have been original, (but which I have ventured to think 
were ſecond to what I ſuppoſe to have been the original form, 
ſee the preface to the new edition of Dawes, p. xL11.) confiſting 
of the vocal duads, , 1w, iw, ow, vw, then Baw, Ae, y1w, N, 
&c, were lengthened by the interpoſition, ſometimes of the Di- 
gamma, ſometimes of its kindred conſonants, B, II, M, &c. 
which were again confirmed by the addition ſometimes of ano- 
ther conſonant, and ſometimes of another yowel : as from M, 
As, A Buw, g, gan 71, yrs, (from whence y vr, | 
rye, ilvouan,) Yu, yincgeas Buoy, Proxe* Paw, Qarcu, 7% 
gnoſco, and thus Nd, dioxw. This deduftion, which is confirmed 
by the Greek Etymologiſt, is favoured likewiſe by the ſimpfi. 
city of the primary notion, which it points out as the original of | 
the fignification, dominor : which is (,) /igo, con-tineo, co-erren : 
and therefore in poteftate, in dominio babeo, dominor. If the 
deduction be true alſo as it is probable, then II will be not leſs ac- 
deſſary than T, ſo that yo, or vor can have no ſhare in the original 
of rer, Heworixes, deſpote, deſpetique.—It ſeems an objection 
to the great authority given to the Celtic which is ſaid to exiſt at 
preſent in the common language of Bretagne, and of Wales; 
that all living languages are from innumerable accidents liable to 
change: from whence aroſe thoſe varieties in the progreſſion of 
the Greek language, which conſtitute its dialects. The Celtique 
. even in its N WIEN muſt _ been m_— to 
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origins On words of the ſame orthography, Ob. vt. 


and belonging to the ſame origin, but ſigni- 
fying differently in different dialects On 
the uſe of conſonants in the formation of 
the Greek language; in which will be an 
endeayour to ſhew,. that the original figni- 
fication of words did not depend on the in- 
dividual powers of the letters which com- 
poſed them, except in words profeſſedly im- 
tative of ſounds, &c ; and ſecondly, that the 
general Idea was expreſſed by the vowels, and 
that the connjuct uſe of the con/onants ſerved 
to denote the madifications of the general Idea 
in all its varieties and combinations ; not as 
ſignificant in themſelves either as to tone or 
figure, but uſed only as arbitrary ſigns to 
diverſify particular ſignifications in their de- 
flection from the general Idea On primitive 
ſignifications exiſting in compound worde, 
but loſt i in their fimples—On primitive words, | 


3 and more 3 G than = e e 1 * 
5 — a3 having paſſed through a greater ſuceeſfion of time: 

and conſequently, as. it; ſhould ſeem, muſt be, for the moſt part, 

of leſs ſecure gh in | afercaining the original forms and 
powers of words. W S SY 
- 3 | | and 


Obr. VI. 


Cr mn 
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and fignifications, exiſting in the Latin lan- 
guage, but loſt in the Greek—On the com- 
mon origin of the Greek and Latin lan guages; 


and how far the Latin may be ſaid to be de- 


rived from the Greek On the ſcience” of 
Etymology as conducted by the Greek and 
Roman writers, by Philoſophers, eſpecially 
the Stoics, by the Civilians, and Gramma- 


rians On the authority of great poets, hiſ- 


torians, orators, &c. who were not at the 


| ſame time Grammarians, on queſtions purely 


dern dialects. 


Grammatical On the defects of antient 


Etymology, ariſing from attachment to one 
particular language — On the advantages, 
which the moderns have i in that reſpect over 
the antients, from the united and gramma- 


tical acquiſition of the two learned languages, 


and from the compariſon of antient and mo-, > 

He hopes that he is got too Ungub is 
his expectations and profeſſions, | when he 
adds, that he thinks his Syſtem will throw : 


much new 8 7 on Etymology, and on the 


. language in genera] ; and that the 


com- 


Cans 


completion of it will very much Facilitate © bach *. 
the acquiſition of that copious, and difficult | 
language. There are two parts of the lan- 
guage which he will now particularly men- by 
tion, namely, prepoſitions and particles; and 5 : 

the article and. pronouns : both of, which have 

been almoſt univerſally given up? . as of ar- 


* Mr. Court de Gr Kin, wht thinks, that 0 ought to 651 \ 
in the power of the radical letter for the original fignification of . 
wordt: (for inſtance, he ſays that T ſignifies perfection, grandear, 
highth, &c. and that it gives the fignification of /i/ting up to the 
Latin word tolh, and of raiſing the voice in demianding to poſfiulo ; 
for he derives it from Pho and 700. ul : (See his Dictionaire Ety- 
mologique de la langue Latine;) but which by a different analogy 
may be ſhewn to belong to the ſame origin as pcs. Proceding 
us, Bow, Bon, Bee. Tow, poſes, aſpirated, þow, gon! then Tow, 
rere, (as Nu, Nr, aA ng, Ag Ur, ur. &c. 
peſto, poſtulo.) and that the 'organs of | the uoice were calculated 16 
expreſs each a particular lg of ideas; and that all words are but 
a mere mechanical imitation of the ideas which they expreſs formed 
by ſounds analogous to the, different objets: When in his G. 
maire Univer/ell he came to treat of Prepoſitions, . found him- 
ſelf entirely at a loſs to ſhew any connection between | the 
| ſound and the fignification of the Feger er: Sei! exifte des 
mots, (he ſays, p. 304.) gui durent paroitre Peffet da hazard, ce 
furent ſans contredit les Pripoſitions : la plipart woffrent aucun 25 | 
rapport emre lear Jon et leur valeur ; du moins celles, qui font. | 1 
Cane origine ancienne. He however is perſuaded, that they w | 
not arbitrary and formed at hazard. And has ee 
in different parts of the Monde Primitif, endeavoured toiac- 
count for the origh of many Greek and Latin Prepoſitions 
by Etymologies very different from the method of the 1n- . 
 _ qQuviRy; in a manner leſs fimple, and as it __ ſeem there. 
: fore. 


( 12) 


bY. VI. 2. bierary formation, the cauſe of whos rigin it 
- ad" impoſſible to affign. Thus the Prefident de 
Bxosszs: Elles ſont elles meme racines 
primitives; mais je nai pas trouve qu il 
fut poſſible Fafigner la cauſe de leur origine: 
tellement que j en crois la formation pure- 
ment arbitraire. Je penſe de meme des par- 
ticles, des articles, des pronoms, des 1 
tifs, des conjonctions, &c. Trait fur le 
Formation Mechanique des Langues. Vol. IL 
p. 787, 188. Paris, 176 5. Our own languag 
indeed, as far as relates to the conjunction 
has lately been ably and ſatisfactorily vindica- 
ted by Mr. J. Hon Nx, (in a Letter to John 
Donxrxe, Efq.) from that general charge 
of barbariſm, from which the author of the 
Inquiry hopes to vindicate the Greek, by 
endeavouring to explain on one hand the- 
origin of the e and particles, as 


fore, leſs ſatisfadtory. . Ic ſeems to x we Wb 8 
firmation of the new ſyſtem propoſed in the Irgairy that by 
it the Greek and Latin Prepoſitions are all eaſily reducible to 
the ſame general principles as the other parts of Speech, and 
may be ſhewni to be derived from verbs OE of the 


| general Idea of Motion, | 
| deducible 


wa” 


3 6 


dedbelble dd the general idea of bn 40 . 
and on the other, to ſhew what was the pri- f 


nitive ſymbol of perſonal relation, whence 


formed into the ſeveral claſſes of pronouns. 
Aub ſo much for the preſent by way of 
profuſion to the Inquiry. 


„5 


Tris hoped that no apology will be have 
neceſſary for the above remarks, as they ſeem | 
not to he out of their place, but connected 
with the ſtudy of Antiquities, and indeed a 
curious part of it, in which, as it ſeems 
| much yet remains to be diſcuſſed 1 gas 
There cannot be greater ren to 
ſuch Inquiries, than the very ingenious and 
happy Alps on one part of our on lan- 
guage by Mr. Horne. In reading which 
we cannot. bue regret, that. the. praiſes. due 
to the Autho 
nearly, cane 


4 0 on ſome of the moſt de 
S brated | 


dopted, and how gradually refolved and. 


's ingenuity and learning art © F 
led by the illiberality. of his || : 


/ 


I 1 14 ) | 
Obf. VI. brated characters of the preſent age, his pro- 
deceſſors on the ſubject of Grammar. 
The utility * of theſe diſcuſſions has been 
ſufficiently ſhewn and enlarged upon by: the 


authors before quoted. (Obſervation V, p. 
G1, &c. But as all verbal and Philological 
inquiries are often and perhaps haſtily con- 
demned, from not paying ſufficient attention 
to their real nature and end, as laborious 
trifles, and fit only to employ the idle unin- 
tereſting leiſure of a dull grammarian, 1 will 
take the liberty to finiſh this Obſegvation 


„one of the advantages reſulting ek the n 
analyſis of language is the diſtinction and connexion of dif-. 
ferent Ideas expreſſed by ſimilar words, and the diſcrimina- 

tion of words written with the fame letters but expreſſive of 
different Ideas. Dr. PRIESTLEY (in his Obſervations on Edu- 
cation, p. 45. ſays, « that the knowledge of one language, 
« and the comparing it with another is a very 'uſeful exer- 
« ciſe, and is an excellent introduction to that moſt impor- 
« tant knowledge which relates to the accurate aiftinfion of ” 

« j ſ eas, Which are expreſſed in words,” Dr. Prieſtley will 
forgive me if I do not accede to the cenſure, contained in 
the next ſentence, of the Greek Philoſophy : the very reverſe. 
of which cenſure, I apprehend, is true in the judgement of 
thoſe, who are moſt converſant with the works of the Greek 
Philoſophers, and with the e in which they are writ- 
ten; or with the writings of the two celebrated interpreters 
of ancient Philoſophy, Mr, e and * MonzonDo. 


with 


FS 


its} 


Ob vi. 
with a paſſage from the conefuticn of the 


abovementioned letter. I have often thought 
« jt was a lucky miſtake, (for it was a miſ- 
« take,) which Mr. Locks made when he 
« called his book, an Eflay on Human Un- ; 
40 A For ſome part of the ineſti- 
% mable benefit of that book has, merely 
« on account of its title, reached to many 
te thouſands more than, I fear, it would have 
« done, had he called it, (what it is merely,) | 
ea grammatical Eſſay, or a Treatiſe on Words, 
« or on Language. The human Mind, or 


« the human Underftanding appears to be a 


grand and noble theme; and all men, 
te even the moſt inſufficient, conceive That 
* to be a proper object of their contempla- 
« plation : whilſt Inquiries into the nature 
te of Language. (through which alone they 
can obtain any knowledge beyond the 
beaſts, are fallen into ſuch extreme diſre- 
e pute, that even thoſe, ** who have neither 
the accent of chriſtian, pagan nor man,” 


cc l 


« do yet imagine Words to be infinitely be- 


_ * neath the concern of their exalted Un- 


* 
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FART, 


THE deſign of the firſt part of this 
 Edlay was to ſhew· the utility of the 
Study of Antiquities in its connection with 
the maſt elegant as well as the moſt uſeful 
parts of learning : And of the Second, to 
expatiate more largely and minutely on ſome 
topics of Antiquities, in order to apply to a 
few particular ſubje&s the general Obſer- 
_ vations of the Firſt Part. To the topics 
there introduced many others might be 
added. But as the name of ANTIQUARY 
has been long ſubject to the ridicule of vulgar 
prejudice, while the nature and object of 

his labours have been generally ill under» 
ſtood, ee Nee * 


t 


Cav) 


ſhall contain «fins further dena n on the * 


extent and uſe of the Study of Antiquities, | 
The firſt and proper object in this Study 
is the examination of Monumental Anti- 


quities, the venerable relicts of remote Ages, 
which preſerve ſome of the firſt ſpecimens 
of Art, and exhibit productions, which bear 
teſtimony to the gradual. progreſs of good 
_ taſte, and refinement of the human Mind. 5 
And while the Antiquary inveſtigates the ori- | 
gin of the Arts, he is led back to the firſtdawn- y 
ings of Society, the earlieſt openings of civil 


life, and the progreſſive riſe of political inſti- 
tutions. It is obvious therefore how wide a 
compaſs of human learning is ſubject to the 
reſearches of the Antiquary. From this 


variety of his Inquiries, the advantages are 
great, which he derives, and are abundantly , 
ſufficient to recommend a. ſtudy which ie” Bo 


productive of ſuch utility. By compar 


the various parts of ſcience in their origin i 
he is better able to judge of their connexion 
and mutual dependence; and from doch a i 


* of their ſeveral rae He de- 
| quires | 


E 


tial ie an 


cludes the prejudices of parti: 
teaches him to place a Inſt valu: 
ferent branches of Science. woe 


Hei is capable alſo of 3 a truer of : LS 
mate of human nature, and of the real en- 


tent of the human underſtanding. In tracin 2 
the origin and progreſs of the Artz, the 
vanity of human Ts, accuſtomed to view | 
the accumulated experience 5 


which is included in the e df; 0k | 


works, as the _— —_— of its own 
inventive heme , 


rnoclks in the — v. 332, &c. a” Brunet: 1 « & 


will take the liberty to introduce here and compare with an 


imitation of the paſſage by Mr. HAnkis in his Dialogue on 
Art. If the reader ſhould not think Mr. Harriſes words to be 


an imitation of Sophocles, as. they appear to me to be from | 
the expreſſion and arrangement of his thoughts, (and Mr. 


Harris does not make any reference to the Greek poet, he 


will at leaſt, I am perſuaded, be pleaſed in ſeeing the chorus 


| of the Antigone Illuſtrated by what will anſwer the purpole | 


of an elegant. paraphraſtical commentary, ſometimes. indeed - ie 


conſiderably amplified and extended beyond the limits of the. 
original, eſpecially in the- firſt inſtance. The chorus begins 


ane eee e 5 þ 
2 * * 1 . 3 e 
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* 5 ; 
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quires a a liberality of ſentiment which * | 


b - oh i 
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c to find . 


drawing his eyes from the ſplendor, v 


(r 


how raid and barbarous begltintngs! ock 
ſociety and order, from what triviat and 
accidental circumſtances, and by what flow 
and painful operations, all its monuments 
were perfected. The Antiquary, by 'with- 

which 
illuminates the great fabric of human Art, 
and which dazztes the partial judgement of 
the incurious, is enabled cooly and diſpaſ- | 
ſionately to decompofe its conſtituent parts, 
and to trace them ſeverally to their ot rigina 


| "LIFE 2401 nc diſtinguiſhing: 3 


« of human kind, who art not only able to imitate nature 
*in her Graces, but, what is more, even to adorn. her with 
« graces of thy own. Poſſeſſed of thee, the meaneſt Genius 
« grows deſerving, and has a. juſt demand for. a, portion: of 
t our eſteem. Devoid of. ches the brighteſt. of our kind lie 
« loft and uſeleſs, and are hut poorly; diſtinguiſhed: fm: the 


26 moſt. deſpicable aud. baſe, When we: inhabited. foreſts: like 


< the brutes, nor. were otherwiſe known from-them than: by, 
« the figure of our. Species, thou taughreſt ius to aſſert the ſo ver- 
« eitzuty of our Nature, for. which Providence intended! us, 


40 Thouſands of utilities owe their birth to thee, thoaſands 


« of, elegancies, pleaſures, and; joyss. without. e ; 


A itſelf would. be but an indipid-poſleſivn;” 


Sophocles then proceeds to exemplify in e . ance: 
the * art an 1 
Teure xa won wien | 
NONTOY Ae r 
Tg, bee. | 3 85 | 
liger i ah N Sie 


; 4 | i2t 3 N 
e . —_= Kiiptſied by eigen? an 
eceffity, intiproy be eo 4. 


wry." He peel, that MAM bat beth ; 
the 160g-diſtipline@ pupil of Bibit and ex. 
e that Are. of the conveniehces and 
life, were owiüg to his boaſted 
powers of lve nch; „ and hot) mbek His 
very feelings, his ideas, and ſentiments were 
fotmed by cuſtom; ad moulded by external 
influence. Of the ſlowneſs and 3 


ee r 


66 1 is h Now N 755 violent or ſo ſubtle, 5 he 
be or ſo fuggifh, 8s by the powers of its nature to be ſuperior 
*« to thy direction. Thou dreadeſt not the fierce 9 
« of vin, but compelleſt its violence to be both obedi« 
* and uſefyl. By it thou ſofteneſt the ſtubborn tribe of mi 1 
* nerals, ſoa as to be formed and moulded into ſhapes 3 innu · 
e merable. Hence Weapons, Armour, Coin ; 3 and previous 10 
« theſs and other,, th # Wok and Energies 3 hence all 44 | 
i yarious'tools and inftr Fs which empower thee to pro- 
ir ceed to further ends more excellent. Nor is the ſubtle” ik 
* lefi@Þetithr i whether thou Wilfelt to 13 
ky?" Aichy command it giveth Vivth. i 
1 to ** which charm the ſoul with all the powers of har- 
* 


many inſtances given in the 
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of the- Abts denn in Man there are 
irft Vein t 
tbe Origin and Progreſs of Language ; ank 
is alſo inculcated by that great. Antiqu 
the Comte de Carrus i in a diſcourſe on the 
Study of Antiquities, prefixed to the fifth 
Volume of his valuable collection of claſſica | 
Antiquities, „ intitled Recueil 4 Anti me 
Egyptiennes, Mech. which diſcourſe; is 1-18 | 
tranfiated . and tranſeribed for fn n 
nience of the reader. live 


% mony. Under they ggg! it moves the ſhip over Seas, 
« while that yielding Element, where otherwiſe we fink, 

« even WATER itſelf is by thee taught. to bear us; the vaſt 
% Ocean to promote that intercourſe 6f Nations, which Ig- 
© norance would imagine it was deſtincd to intercept. To ſay 
* how. thy Influence is ſeen on 8a&TH would be to teach the 
< meaneſt, what he knows already.” Suffice It but to men- 
* tion fields of Arable and Paſture ;' Lawns and | Groves, - 
« Gardens, and Plantations ;' Cottages, Villages, Caltles, 
« Towns; Palaces, Temples, and ſpacious Cities,” Mr. Has i 
* 1s has introduced here, what the Poet has more Judlcioifly, - 

I think, reſerved. for the enumeration of the refined Arts of 
poliſhed life, ( 90 7%, . 14,4069 geen ;) not to men- | 
tion that the power of Art is rither ſeen in the inſtrument 
by which, than. in the Air Lad which, found i is commus 

nicated, 


The poet nant d deſcribes the power of Art over or 
whoſe n is a eee. *. mob Wenn 


* "1 0 1 
1 5 * 9 1 f engt Pj T2 Nags on 
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* T HE $STupy of Antiquities, I have den 
thought, and cannot reſtrain myſelf from 


8 8. does not, in any reſpe&, reſemble 


the idea, which is generally entertained of Ne 


. It is conſidered much too ſuperficially ; z 
11 is ſeen only one fide, which it is ealy to 
make ridiculous. I wiſh the reader to be 
perſuaded, that no one can view in a more 
ridiculous light, than I do, the man. whoſe 
attention is employed ſolely in the exami- 
n ; 1 an WE | | nog or r ſtatue. 


ET | Ugseity! is 1 Raste to ite conveniences of man- 
kind, or who are uſed for their ſubliſtence : "of | 


KovPorou v Gude or- i 8 Ho 5 
: NIOON ene wy, 133 
| OHPION r ert dn, dee 1 
nu 3 EINAAIAN OYSIN | 7 . 


| One deere, ar js e 

Wy | Quaofter Loy, ten a. My r 

| WF. oe BEL Alun TAYPON | r 4 Lt” 
Nor does thy empire end in e Its 
66" power alſo extends through the various race of an IMALS, | 
ho either patiendy ſubmit to become thy Slaves, or are 

« ſhre to find thee un itreſiſtible foe . The faithful Dog, the 1 

- Hm Ox, the generous Horls; mY the W * | 


My criticiſm ſhould even be pointed with 


(mm) 


the ridicule of more than common Plea 
fantry, if 1 ſaw that he regarded the mop. 
ments of Antiquity only with bis natu 


* and with the frivolous diligence of an 


& are content all to 105 400 thelv inflrudions 9085 ak 1004 


« readily to lend their natural 1n/fin#: ar Strength, to purſarm 
©* thoſe offices, which thy occaſions call for. IF there be 
« found any. ſpecies, which are ſerviceable when dead, thou 


« ſuggeſteſt the means to inveſtigate znd take them. If any 


« be ſo ſavage as to refuſe heing tamed z or of natute fierce 
* enough to venture an attack, thou teacheſt us to feorn their 
”_ * brutal rage z to meet, repel, purſue, and conquer.'? 

The power of Art is then deſcribed as applied more! "Eg | 
euliarly to the arts of civil * and to Ares Ld | 
political inſtitutions. OY 5 | 


K, g, nts wir „ 
Opern, nas druf d 
oxas ( mores et inſtituto) ab LY 
\ Aren rav e, ; 
e Wet, enen, rept. webs 
Ko! oviey exec e 8 Ve, = . 
To u aide W FA . 


Nec 7 Wjenguerdy errat . 
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empty curioſity, inſtead of making them the 


ſubjects of a reſearch, which. would lead to | 


true, Philoſophy, the ſcience of manners, 
and the civil hiſtory of Mankind... For. he 
ought not to be deceived with regard-0 the 
real end of this Study, which, (I ſpeak 
from. perfect convicion, ) muſt be very ill 
conducted, when it does not inproue the * 
of him, by whom it is cultiva tet. 

% To illuſtrate, A trath, which will no. 
doubt ſurprize the generality of readers, and 
to proye the injuſtice of the common opinion. 
I will conſider this Study in a Phyfical, and 
a Moral view ; and I hope to canvince the 
mader of their different utility, and to make 


« And ſuch, O awr, is thy n thou 
* art employed only on theſe inferior ſubjeQs.; on Natures | 

„ jhanimate, or at beſt irrational. But whenever thou chooſeſt 
'« a ſabje@ more noble, and ſotteſi to the cultivating of mind 
« itſelf, then it is thou-becomeſt truly amiable and divine 3 
« the everftowing ſource of thoſe ſublimer beauties, of which 
« pp ſubjeQ, hut mind albu id capable. Then it is hon aft 
„ engbled to exhibit to mankind the admized tribe of Poets 
6 ant of Orators; the'facred' train of Patriots and of Heroes; 
© the gadlike lift of Philo, nd Legifacars 1 the fem 
« of virtzous and equg/ Folities, where private welfare is 
made the fame public z where crowds themſelyes prove 
oy 2 and — win, * — 


im 
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bim ſenſible not only of the many infelior 
advantages but of the happineſs of bim, 


who with the Phyſical can unite the 1 7 


part of this Study. 
What I call the Phyſical part OP ws. 
ſtudy conſiſts in the examination of the | 


people, and of the country, which produced | 
the monuments; in the obje of thoſe mo- 


numents, and the uſe ; in the ſtudy of their 


materials ; and in reflexions on their 7 

« Theſe four points of view include re- 
ſearches of a very different nature; but in | 
ſpite of their difference they tend to one and 


the ſame end, and their variety augments 


that agreement, which is found to exiſt in 
the different parts of the ſtudy. $4 tn 


* 


I ſhall enter into ſome detail, that 1 
may not leave any doubt with regard to the 


| terms which I make uſe of, and that I may 
give a juſt Idea of this Firſt part of che 


Pay 


Study, which is the foundation of the other 
and. therefore in reality the moſt effential, 


and moreover is that, which all Antiquages 
have n more or leſs . n oy . 


"6 | at Refear es 


(a7). 3 : 


belong, eſtabliſhed. o on the. manner of, theix Bo... 
workmanſhip, muſt neceſſarily augment 1 | 
knowledge of ancient Geography,. and, at 
the. fame, time develope particular cireum- 
ſtances ** the hiſtory of a nation. Fr rom the 0 
the taſte, or the barbarity of the 
monum nts of. People, We may judge of 
the progteſs, hich ther, haye made in 
0 enge, and A f the e 
| en eee niet Kii ts 

* J. he diſcovery.of * the ue to. biel, the 
moments Nee pepe. affords. to 


#41 


taſte 225 A] People; and. ſerves to illucrate 


y paſſages in claſſic | Authors, which are 
not to > be underfiood. vn without. the aſüſtance 3 

ancient monuments z, for Hiſtorians have al- Wo 
moſt always neglected details of minute and 


partiular feet, juily,regarding them; fn 
foreign to their general defign. ws TOR LE | . 


4 


15 —.1 he Ene of their Materials Goes „ Set, 


to throw ligh 40m, the ProduRtions, of the 
7rd; e . Ban, b 5 f 


in n pointing out t the 4 n which one ths 


the eehte of den oi ntfy 7 ac 

tied: for it is eaſy to recover ati reſtöre, 
what perhaps it would be long befor backt. 
dent might lead men to invent. Poffibilitiet 
of which we are convinced become equivalent 


to ſucceſs; and give ſpirit to a "reſearch or ex- 


£473 


periment, of the event of Hen we” 
ſome manner afſured := * 

«The Form is Spee ef i providy both 
the convenience and the beauty of modern 


monuments, and of conduring to au ele / 


gance, which may contriküte to the beten 
embelliſhment of the Arts: while thie exe-. 
cution of the Artiſt becomes more happy. and. 
extenſive. | | TO : FO 

«Tt is eaſy to ede ts A of 


theſs' four” Ge in the firſt: part of the 
0 Study 


e ME „ 


\ 


_— of Ages col be of no in nal 
mpa „ and capable of employing the d. 
ligence, and amuling the fancy of the Ar "l 
| tiquary. But it may be faid that the glory 
is confined to the mere power which he has 
of being one day ufeful to letters, and to 


the Arts. For his whole life, i 1s employed in 
collecting materials, of which learned Men 
and Artiſts make no uſe till after the death 
of him who amaſſed them. But this re- 


flexion can never be made a reproach ; ; and 


| nothing ought to diminiſh the duty of · mu- 
tual aſſiſtance, which is the firſt duty of 
al mind it muſt 


ſociety, Therefore to a li e 
afford a very {enfible pleaſure. to labour in 


hopes of. being uleful, in ever fo fall a 
degree, to thoſe who purſue the fame courſe ; 


of ſtudies: While there : are fo great a num 


of Men, who die without ee the 


19640 


debt they owe. ſociety. 
1 paſs. now to thi 


Si of Antiquities, A1 the: deb 


1K. vj 


' rath er all thoſe 'of © whom 
remain 0 % no duments, and who bare ß 


e " 


"Mo | diſtin- . 


. +4 


| Citinguiſhed place i in Fliftory,. are, more or 
leſs, ſubject to the examination of the An- 
tiquary. . He is enabled to judge of thei 
| manners, of their character, and conduct, 
by the various kinds, and the number of 
their works. His judgement i is certainly not 
5 without appeal, and ought to be regarded only 

as better founded than any other. But i it then 

derives the greateſt degree of credibility, 

when his reſearches are confirmed by the 

compariſon and concurrent teſtimony of Hiſ- | 
torians ; whoſe omiſſions Re 1 is often able to. 
ſupply. ; e 
„ Thee advantages are great, but they | | 
bear no compariſon with another advantage, 
which they afford of gaining a more internal 
knowledge of Mankind, and a clear inbght 
into almoſt all their foibles, which be 
| may himſelf learn to avoid ; while the fre: * 1 8 


1 


to behold hom in others with | a  charinable 
moderation. But the greateſt object, which 
can preſent itſelf to the meditation of the 
Wu, he will undoubtedly And & to be the 
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Mit +a 


ung and mediverity of the inventive + genius i 


in Man. His reflections will ſhew him that 
neceſlity gave riſe in the firſt place to ſome 
groſs inartificial mean, which was owing 6 
ſome unforſeen and accidental circumſtance. 
A long and conſtant repetition of this mean 
enabled other Men ſucceſſiyely to, take 24. 
vantage of new accidents, which occurred: 

till at length the mean became complete, 
and was: adapted to other mean s, more of 
5 leſs in proportion to the different fates of 
ſociety and civiliſation.” And theſe” means, 
the reſult of ſo many accidents, - were, after 
the revolution of many ages, ranked amongſt | 
the number of Inventions ; and were ad- 
mired as efforts of human ſagacity. But 
what could Men do otherwiſe, who placed, 
as we are, ſo lo in the revolution of time, 
are obliged to look upwards to the objedts, 
which pve contemplate, I do not therefore 
blame this admiration, fince it in foundegin 
neceffity ; but I' think it ought" to be cpn- 
ditional, and ſuch. as. aQtuates the mind of 
the n who has the advantage ot 

| * 2 5 1 culcu- : 
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calculating the mediocrity. of the firſt Tens 


and of viewing from a more elevated ſtation : 
the occafion and means, which have. « em- 
ployed Men to extend their firſt Ideas and . 


- expedicnts ;. and judging 9 of all the privations 
and impediments, which. they ſuffered, bet 


they could make the leaſt ec 
TOE We may then boldly aſſert, that the | 
ampleſt Bagatelle never exiſted. in itz ori | 
ginal form ſuch as it is ſeen. in civilized. coun» 
tries; and that as the uſes or elegance. of it 
were not owing | to the foreſight of the firſt 


Ariſt, it cannot be called an Inventian 3. at 


leaſt it does not deſerve that name according | 
to its ſtricteſt ſenſe and ci ptatien 7. de ; : 
will bring | ſome inſtances, 1 


* 8 
— * 


* Al Arts and means are en valette ab Addieren 


: of, farmer means - applied to new purpoſes. What are called _ 
the greateſt diſcoveries in Nataral Philoſopby have been the 5 | 


late reſult of gradual acceflions of knowledge; and' have been | 


owing not ſo much to the exertions and foreſight of genius, | 

as to the caſual ſucceſs of diligence and patient obſervation. 
© It is a great advantage attending this Study, teys a great 
Natural Philoſopher and Experimentaliſt of the preſent day, 


Prieſtly's Obſervations on Education, p.18,19. *thatevery new 


W of a I 


. * 1 * * . © * 


5 


* 
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0 The Wheel i is the moſt. beautiful | ma- 
chives which 1 was | ever r made b 7 n, 


«© This fietd of uſeful — is by 10 — 5 
men of great genius. In fact, men of common. g Y 
* and ſufficient induſtry have generally diſtiuguiſhed them 
« ſelves in this way ; and the hiſtory: of Phjloſgphy thews 
*< that the moſt valuable diſcoverigs have been made in ſuch - 
« manner as reflects honour on the patient a/tention rather than 
« on the genetration of the Authors.“ Vet in this maturity of 
the Arts it is difficult to judge of their gradual augmentation; 
and it is impoſible without a conſiderable degres of analyſis 
and abſtraſtion, to pexceive: how the: convenience and perfec- 

tion of one mean ſuggeſted new, modifications of that mean, 
and new applications to different purpoſes, The Arts there- 


fore tp the ogy cg yi of each other, and 


r 


Man's inventive faculty, 5 
What is ſtid ef the Mech nical 
ther Art, the moſt, beputiful. of all Arts, the Art of Las- 
| guage. In the preſent maturity of Language all words feem _ 
ta hexe been; from arbimꝝ imppſ tion: for the wards which 
we uſe, we received, from thoſe, who went before us, 6 
N their predeceſſbrs ; and therefore do not think of | 
the relation, which words have to the things which they de- 
note Far what is. conceived. to have heen arhjtzary aud for- 
tuitous, muſt he judged. alſo. to have been, ip itself, infigni» 


 ficant ; and words, which are decmed inbgnificant cannot.be = 


ſuppoſed. to hays. heen conneſted by, apy, community of ſenſe, = 
by any proximate relation. to esch other. In ſuhiscta of-r9 . 
mote inguizy is is abſolutely. neceſſary to ahſtract cha wind 
as. fon ag poſlible, from preſent modes and habitt chi 
4. conſurtudine. alditens 3 for though. the words which we: uſe 
be the ſame, on. n E: the fang- RES 5 
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to which it is applied; yet it could have : 
been owing. to nothing but chance, hic ch 


nnen * 


* 


06134 5 
if | it be regarded ſimply by itſelf, and exe . 
eluſive of its utility to all other machines 5 


naturally preſents itſelf to Men the moſt 
ſavage and unenlightened. We will ſuppoſa : 
them to have ſeen a fret thrown. down, and 
fallen upon another already on the ground. 
The latter becoming more eaſy to be remo- 
ved by the motion of that beneath it, ſug 
geſted by this firſt experience the idea of a 
roler. However a long ſucceſſion of Years, 
and a frequent repetition of the P rome! | 


have paſſed From a Jong . to chat of a mo- 
ane thickneſs, and pierced in its centre in 


6 habits are i ; wat and our tins ſo . 


aſſociated, that we cannot otherwiſe conceive what reaſon the © 
firſt uſer of language followed in the impoſition 'of names, | 


| that is, what relation words have to the things, which they 


denote; nor can this abſtraction be ſafely purſued, but by 


a grammatical Analyſis of words, and a deduction of Ideas 


derived from ſuch Analyſis.— But for ſo regular Analyfis all 
modern languages, on account of certain eee _ I 
een above ſuppoſed to be unt. 8... nx 


aides | 


. 


order to be placed with another on an axle, 


and to render by this expedient the roler eaſy | 
to be moved, and capable of tranſporting. the 
| heavieſt burdens. Leſs time might perhaps | 


have been neceſſary to proceed from the uſe 


of the little full * wheel, taken from the long 


roler, to that which the Greeks made uſe of 
in their Cars, in n which was » pale W ; 


with ſolidity. 


« It will be found wheat doulbe a5 1 


have choſen an example the beſt ſuited to 
my purpoſe. believe it to be ſo, and regard 
it in effect as the moſt convincing. The 


does not depend at all on Art, but on the 
knowledge of an Element, with the greateſt, 


or rather the firſt advantages of which it will ; 
be always aſtoniſhing that Men continued ſo | 


long unacquainted. 
The uſe of Fire, of which” Men have 
in ſome meaſure made themſelves maſters, 


required without doubt the experience of 


| . Years, « as s well od the proof of many 


e 2-86 hy 


1 * misfor-⸗ 
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Inſtance however which I am going to bring . 


* 
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| common purpoſes and neceſſities. Ancient 
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misfortunes, before they were > able to mo⸗ 
derate its fury, to extinguiſh it, to revive 


at their pleaſure, and to employ i it to i ' | 


hiſtory affords ſufficient teſtimony : but the 
ſavages of North America within the coutſe 
of the laſt century furniſhed a remarkable 
confirmation of this opinion. It would be 
difficult to give in that reſpect a Juſtet idea 
of the firſt ages. then by the example of that 
rudeneſs and ſimplicity which they ſhewed 
in their uſe of this element for one of the 
ſimpleſt and commoneſt purpoſes, which | 
occur among civilized nations. When they | 


wanted to dreſs or warm their Vidtuals they 


put ſome water into a hollow ſcovp, of a 
rock, and threw in a great quantity of 
lighted !! rar On 7 
This example ſhews a Nownels m te 8 5 
ventive genius which it would be difficult to | 
conceive if it was not atteſted by Voyagers, 
and thoſe who have written the hiſtory of 
thoſe countries. From theſe modern inſtan- 
ces 


7 
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pes . tharthoſe who emed 
the" Fersen tap ins af Net vert for 
But jt will be aſked no doubt, 
were mare early civilized than the ee 
North America: and may it not be ar wered, 
that the ſweetneſs of their climate, and the 
fertility of their toil, by ſupplying them with 
an eaſy ſubſiſtence left them mor at liberty 
farages of Canada, inhabil ng. 14 country, 
plight — actiye genius, 

| tons Dad ee 41-920 


— atached oth et done hich : 


was ſutficient to anſwer their necefiitios, 

5 te Withaut recurring to thels tent ex 
amples, more recent facts, and reflexions of : 
bliſhed- on them, ſew that the arial 
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I have endeavoured to ſhew, that the 
Study of Antiquities, that is, the reflexions, 
which reſult from it, enlighten the mind of I 
the Antiquary, and enable him to acquire a 
knowledge of human nature, and juſt eſti- 
mate of its real powers. I believe that any 
one will be: convinced of the ſlowneſs of 
the human genius, by comparing it with 
what is ſtrictly called Invention. Indeed 
men are born imitators and copyiſts : and 
from that love of imitation, through which 
one mean was applied to new purpoſes by 
modifications of that mean, aroſe that aug: 
mentation of means, which conſtitutes the | 
progreſs of knowledge and of Art. . 
The Antiquary in acquiring more rational 
and certain Ideas of the firſt Agrs, whoſe 
ignorance was univerſal, diſcovers the origin 
of their Deities; that is, he perceives ho- 
Men, who were benefactors to their country, 
and valiant kings, were honoured with altars 
after their death. He diſtinguiſhes the va- 
rious acceſſions of ſuperſtition, the particular 
errors and deviations of which became them- 
| ſelyes 
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ſelves the object of general te but 
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# 


always with the ſame ſlowneſs of -progref= 


ſion, as the means and arts, which: ſprung 


from their neceſſities. We may be aſſured 
that all the views, which we can take of the 


ancient world, will terminate in a ede we - a 


the mediocrity of the i inventiye faculty. 
But that which more than any thing my 


plays the mediocrity which all nations have 


ſhewn in this reſpect, is the pains; which 
they take to conceal the ſources, from whence 
they derived their knowledge. The Anti- 
quary however knows how to diſtinguiſſi the 
original»: Heryeroeiver that Phat in given #8 
a; novelty in one part of the world, was 
nown anciently, and in uſe. He joke 
impartially; Wee ore :moderss 2 of | 


them e ges 3 e 


time he pions that-buman' nature _ 


anti of the Religion nd E 
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| Have at different periods ariſen i in 


und diſappeared, the Antiquary ae the . 


individuals which have had a place in / in- 


tiquity, what a few, ſcattered atoms 


he diſcover in that immenſity of ſpace l = 
reſearches will preſent him with but a very. 
ſmall number of Men, whoſe names ate 
known to poſterity, who have received the 


humble meed of two or three lines of an In- 


we often learn nothing more than that ſuch 
a perſon once lived. This particular exaini- 


nation is, in my opinion; the moſt eſſential 
and the principal object of theſe reflexions; | 
| fince it in effect affocts the greateſt advantage 
reſulting from the Study in queſtion; and 
ſhews the Antiquary the innumerable: 
bers buried in the. abyſs of time, in * 
vortex he muſt himſelf: be one day feral» - 


| lowed up. He perceives a great number 4 a 


Kings, concerning many of whom little has 


been even feigned, while others are totally 
unknown: to whom if any one had ſaid in 


the meridian of their pride and power, that 
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6 of fame ; and the effect, which ſuch | 
reflexions muſt have on his own mind is per- 
haps the moſt efficacious means of deſtroying - 
that ſelfiſhneſs, which is ſo great an enemy | 
to mankind, and a defect fo n to the 
common intereſts of ſo city: W : 
I had reaſon then to ſay, that hd reflexions 5 5 
occaſioned by the ſtudy of Antiquities, would 3 
eaſily enable him, who is engaged in it, t 
diſcover the weakeſt errors of human nature! 
to profit by that inconvenience which wm E 
ſeen accrue from them to other ch 15; 2 
and conſequently through his love of tink | 3 
manity, his excuſe of their. foibles, and 
above all by a perfect indifference for all che FR 
petty intereſts, which divide mankind to 
ſecure to himſelf happineſs during the four | 
* which he is to n _— 1 Fartb. 75 
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